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What One Managing Editor Thinks 


(Remarks by Gardner Cowles, Jr., managing editor of The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
Capital, Thursday, December 29.) 


HAVE some misgivings about the 

way in which my remarks here 
tonight will be received. I am going 
to criticize adversely some of the re- 
sults of journalism school training. I 
am criticizing tonight not because I 
am a disbeliever in the possible value 
of journalism schools, but because I 
am disappointed that greater results 
have not already been achieved. 

For anyone to generalize is dan- 
gerous. For an inexperienced young- 
ster to generalize is fatal, but Mr. 
Lazell assured me that you would 
treat me with tolerance tonight, how- 
ever bigoted I may be in my views. 
Hence I have courage to go ahead. 

For almost two years now I have 
had an active hand in hiring and fir- 
ing two news staffs, many of whose 
members were trained in journalism 
schools. Based on my contacts with 
them, my complaints against journal- 
ism schools are four in number: 

1. Whether you are conscious of it 
or not, your average graduate has the 
idea that editing is an exact science, 
much as elementary geometry is an 
exact science. The graduate believes 
that a given formula of rules applies 
in every conceivable situation. The 
result is that in all of his work the 
graduate’s mental attitude is imita- 
tive and not creative. Hence he 
doesn't develop as fast or as far as he 
might. 


2. Too much stress is being laid on 
the value of the so called practical 
training received on the college daily. 
Most of you probably regard the col- 
lege daily as an indispensable tool of 
the journalism school. I contend that 
with the college daily standardized 
and regularized and ham-strung as it 
is in most colleges, it had better be 
discarded for journalism training 
and other means of instruction de- 
vised. 

3. All of journalism is changing so 
fast and is likely to change so fast in 
the next fifty years that it is unwise 
for journalism schools to devote as 
much time as they now do to the me- 
chanies of editing. Rather let the 
journalism schools devote more time 
to the broader principles and policies 
and problems of editing. 

4. There is vast need in this coun- 
try for more discussion and thought 
by the contemporary editors and 
managing editors and news editors, 
on every-day application of jour- 
nalistic ethics and principles and 
methods and news policies. It seems 
to me the journalism professors of 
the nation are the logical ones to 
bring this discussion about and if it 
could be brought about, you would be 
giving a terrific boost to the progress 
and elevation of journalism. 

Now I have mentioned very briefly 
my four points and I would like to 
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go back and elaborate each one briefly 
with specific examples. 

Take my first point—that gradu- 
ates of schools of journalism are im- 
bued with the idea that newspapering 
is a static profession in which there is 
a fundamental set of rules which ap- 
ply in every situation. It has been 
my experience that this is their 
mental attitude and as a result, when 
an unusual problem in editing arises, 
these graduates inevitably fall back 
on some rule learned in the journal- 
ism school, whether it quite applies 
or not, instead of relying on their 
common sense or their instinctive or 
intuitive feeling. Such a tendency 
does not breed inspiring journalism, 
nor even leadership in journalistic 
styles and standards. 

Let me go back for a moment to 
high school journalism. Last month 
the Iowa High School Press Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and 
many of the members submitted pa- 
pers in a contest to win a cup for the 
best first page make-up. Those pages 
without exception were almost as 
alike as two peas—identical in con- 
tect, almost identical in type dress, 
in size of display, in head style and 
all of them perfectly balanced in 
make-up. There was no originality 
in any particular. I contend that 
this same lack of originality and 
tendency toward standardizing and 
imitation holds in college journalism 
today. 

College journalism is the most con- 
servative, regularized body of jour- 
nalism in the country. That, gentle- 
men, seems to me a very sad fact, for 
a college is a place for a young fel- 
low to think out and test his ideas, 
whether they prove to be good ideas 
or bad ideas, whether they be ideas 
in philosophy or chemistry or psy- 
chology or journalism. 

Some day I hope to meet a jour- 
nalism professor with enough cour- 
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age and backing to say to his class. 
*“*Each of you in turn is going to edit 
the college daily for one day. You 
can edit it in any way that seems ef. 
fective, with this one prohibition—| 
want none of you to do anything in 
exactly the same way it has been 
done by any member of your class 
ahead of you. I make this prohibi- 
tion because I want all of the mem. 
bers of my class to be conscious of 
the fact that in journalism no one 
can lay down a categorical rule that 
such and such is the right way, and 
such and such is the wrong way, and 
such and such is the only way. In all 
of your thinking and writing and 
editing try to do it slightly different 
from the way you have seen or heard 
someone else do it. Your standing 
with me will depend much on how 
original you are in your thinking. 
Remember, that for a journalism pro- 
fessor to say that the journalism of 
Mr. Ochs, for instance, is 100% right 
and the journalism of Mr. Hearst, for 
instance, is 100% wrong, is as ridicu- 
lous as for a psychology professor to 
teach that the Behaviorist school is 
100% right and the Freudian school 
is 100% wrong.’’ 

If a journalism professor would 
actually say that to his class and ad- 
here to it in his teaching, I wonder 
what kind of journalism students he 
would turn out? 

I have mentioned this point of view 
of mine to journalism professors be- 
fore. They have usually replied that 
the college daily was actually, if not 
in name, an official publication of the 
college and as such had a dignity and 
cautious conservatism to maintain. 
They have said that the president’s 
office was too touchy about the crea- 
ture to allow journalism students to 
try out wild ideas with it. 

That is probably true and I offer 
that answer as proof of my conten- 
tion that the college daily as consti- 
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tuted today is not of much practical 
yalue in journalism training. If the 
college daily is actually so restricted 
that it must be at all times an im- 
peceable, non-offending bulletin, then 
the journalism school had best dis- 
ecard it and look for a more flexible 
and private tool with which to work. 
For college authorities to expect the 
college daily to be used as an experi- 
mental sheet for journalism students 
without occasional disagreeable re- 
sults, is as ridiculous as to expect that 
in the chemistry laboratory all exper- 
iments ean be earried on without 
breaking test tubes or burning the 
floor. To be sure the journalism ex- 
periment is different because it is 
open to the public gaze, but for that 
reason I am inclined to believe that 
sooner or later the college daily as a 
practice sheet will be given up by 
journalism schools. 

This leads us to my third conten- 
tion that too much stress in journal- 
ism schools is being laid on the me- 
chanies of editing and too little stress 
on the principles involved. Of the 
journalism students I have hired, 
many will develop into good reporters 
and good copy readers, but I regard 
it as highly unlikely that many will 
develop into outstanding editors or 
even managing editors or even news 
editors. They somehow lack a broad 
background. 

I feel the journalism schools have 
sacrificed too much to give their stu- 
dents so-called practical training 
which will enable them to fit right in 
on the street or desk staff of a daily 
upon graduation. By so doing they 
have no doubt increased the student’s 
earning power and ability to secure a 
responsible position during the early 
years after graduation, but his ulti- 
mate earning power and position 
have been injured. 

I somehow feel the journalism 
schools need to get the student not 
thinking so constantly about how to 


write a head that will fit, but think- 
ing rather about the much broader 
problems of journalism and how he 
would act if confronted with them. 

Take a few of these problems. For 
example, the growing tendency to- 
ward consolidation and elimination 
of newspapers. 

We have a monopoly in Des 
Moines, although we prefer to call it 
by a sweeter name. There are pe- 
culiar problems in editing because of 
the monopolistic situation. It would 
do the journalism students no harm 
to start thinking about some of these 
problems which arise with a mono- 
poly. 

ake as a further example the 
possibility of changes arising from 
new inventions. At the present time 
in New York two news services that 
I know of are expecting before an- 
other six months are up to have per- 
fected, a simple, inexpensive, effec- 
tive machine for sending pictures al- 
most instantaneously by telegraph. 
Assuming such a machine is_per- 
fected, will it radically alter the char- 
acter of even our most conservative 
newspapers? Will they become at 
least 50% picture papers? 

Various of the radio corporations 
are trying out a simple attachment 
for radio sets by which pictures can 
be received clearly and simply and 
cheaply and almost instantaneously 
by any radio receiving set. If such a 
device is perfected and if radio list- 
eners after a few years begin receiv- 
ing news pictures over their radio 
along with verbal accounts of the 
news, how will that affect the position 
of newspapers? 

There are the problems of broad- 
ened circulation territories due to 
easier means of communication and 


transportation. Does this mean the | 
death of the small town daily? How 
ean such papers best meet the compe- 
tition with the metropolitan dailies? 
Is the trend toward chain ownership 
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to continue? How must newspaper 
finances be reorganized if news print 
doubles in price in the next fifteen 
,years? What about the tabloids? 
What about color-roto? What about 
monopolies of news services or of fea- 
tures? How far should a newspaper 
go in the way of public service? Is 
no news policy a good policy? How 
are newspapers going to meet the in- 
dictment contained in such books as 
‘*Your Money’s Worth’’? 

I could go on citing dozens of sim- 
ilar examples but you are even more 
familiar with them than Iam. They 
serve to illustrate, however, the com- 
plexities of journalism and how little 
relatively can be covered in the aver- 
age brief course in our journalism 

‘schools. With time so very precious, 

it seems to me when a journalism 
school devotes a large share of its 
teaching time to the mechanics and 
technique of copy handling, it is 
neglecting vital background training 
for the sake of making job securing 
easier on graduation. 

We come now to my final point, 
that there is vast need for more dis- 
cussion and interchange of ideas and 
opinions and problems within the 
profession. Less of such discussion is 
carried on today within the journal- 
ism profession than almost any other 
profession I know of. 

For example, the best minds inter- 
ested in international problems of 


economies and politics gather at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics 
each year. Those interested in muni. 
cipal government come to this uni- 
versity each year for the very 
splendid Commonwealth Conferences, 
There are dozens of similar confer. 
ences in the other professions. | 
would like to see a meeting of the 
best minds in journalism and, not 
only the editors, but the managing 
editors and the news editors who act. 
ually determine from day to day the 
news play in our papers. 

It is a peculiar situation but today 
the managing editors never get to- 
gether to discuss each others prob- 
lems. Yet I can think of no group 
which would benefit more by such 
contact. 

It seems to me a monumental ¢a- 
lamity that there exists no clearing 
house for ideas and opinions on 
reader psychology and news policy 
and feature selection and all of the 
hundred and one subjects which in- 
terest editors. 

If you gentlemen could make it one 
function of your journalism schools 
to serve as such a clearing house, and 
in addition, formulate a plan which 
will bring together the best news 
minds of the country regularly for 
round table discussion, I for one 
would regard it as a definite contribu- 
tion toward the progress and eleva- 
tion of American journalism. 


Staff Research in Journalism, 1925-27 


ComPILED BY CouNCIL ON EDUCATION 


(1) Completed by members of in- 
structional staff in last two years; 
(2) Now being carried on by them. 

Missouri—(1) Small community 
nwpr.; Turnover in nwpr. editorial 
offices ; International news communi- 
eation; History of personal jour. in 
U. S.; Buying power in Columbia, 


Mo. with ref. to local nwpr. adv. ; (2 
Development of women’s magazines 
in U. S.; Tendencies in typography 
and illustration of nwpr. adv.; Reli- 
gious publicity ; Value of professional 
education to jour. grads.; Adv. rates 
in central states. 

Syracuse—(1) Local nwpr. features 
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that perform public service; (2) con- 
tinued. 

Kansas SAC—(1) Agr. news in 
metropolitan publications; Market 
news in various media; Women in do- 
mestie field of jour.; (2) Hist. of agr. 
jour. in Kansas; Employment of K. 
S. A. C. jour. grads. and earnings; 
History of printing (text book). 

Indiana—(1) Small city daily out- 
line; Chain ownership of count. wks. ; 
Shopping nwprs.; (2) Faculty super- 
vision of college publications; Psy- 
chology of news writing. 

Illinois—(1) Country jour. survey ; 
Professional certificate; Rights in 
news; Accuracy and fairness of labor 
news; Jour. in high schools; (2) Pro- 
fessional organization convention pro- 
grams; Survey of educ. for jour. in 


U. S.; Nwpr. libraries and morgues; 
Psychology of feature writing. 
Kansas—(1) ‘‘The Editor and His 


People’’ (book); First century of 
Am. Nwprs.; Course in advan. news 
writing; Course in art of printing; 
Major ethical problems in jour.; (2) 
Beginnings of jour. in Kan.; Small 
city daily; Development of the short 
story (?). 

Columbia—None. 

Northwestern — (1) ‘‘New Uni- 
verse’’ (book); ‘‘Newspaper Club’’ 
(book) ; (2) New World Series, 11 
vols. 

Oklahoma—(1) Nwpr. treatment 
of Intern. Opium Conf., 1925-6; Am. 
publie opinion in 1920 pres. cam- 
paign; Achievements and _possibili- 
ties of small community nwpr.; Score 
card for wk., semi-wk., and tri-wk. 
nwprs.; Hist. of early Okla. nwprs.; 
(2) Survey of Okla. wk. nwprs. ; Pub. 


opin. in 1920 pres. campaign; Hist. 
of Okla. Press Assn. 

Ohio—None. 

Oregon—(1) Survey of Europ. 
jour. and lit. on subj. in Eng.; Sur- 
vey of salaries of nwpr. edit. 
workers; Bibl. of freedom of press; 
Study of jours. in ‘‘Who’s Who’’; 
Printing and the Journalist (book) ; 
‘*Publicity’’ (book) ; (2) Analysis of 
wk. nwprs.; Field manager situation. 

Texas—(1) Study of adv. rates 
for Assn. of Nat. Advrs. 

Washington—(1) (?%); (2) Text 
book on adv.; textbook on news writ- 
ing. 

Iowa—(1) Development of nwpr. 
illus.; Iowa nwprs. before 1860; (2) 
Count. correspondence in Iowa wks. ; 
Objective measurements of mnwpr. 
reader interest. 

Montana—(1) Foreign lang. study 
and jour. curriculum; Survey of 
Mont. wks.; Survey of Mont. dailies; 
Reliability of material sent to Mont. 
nwprs. by state Dept. of Agr.; (2) 
Hist. of Mont. jour. 

Nebraska—(1) Neb. wk. nwprs. in 
community service; (2) Contents of 
Neb. wk. nwprs. in 1927-28. 

Wisconsin—(1) ‘‘Main Cur. in 
Hist. of Am. Jour.’’ (book) ; Begin- 
nings of women’s community survey 
as basis for count. wk. nwprs.; Analy. 
of 3 N. Y. tabloids; (2) Hist. of mod. 
Eng. jour. (book) ; Reporting of legal 
and governmental news _ (book) ; 
Nwpr. typography and make-up 
(book); Hist. of theories of pub. 
opin. and press; League of Nations 
news in Am. nwprs.; Jour. writing 
and supervision of stud. nwprs. 
(book); Influence of the mnwpr. 
(book). 
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AKING a national view of the 

situation concerning schools of 
journalism, it may be said that the 
time has come at last, after the ex- 
perimental years, when members of 
the newspaper and magazine profes- 
sion in the United States are begin- 
ning to recognize definitely and gen- 
erally that such schools are a per- 
manent institution in the profession. 
Hazy views which were once held 
widely are clarifying. Most of the 
men who scoffed at such schools scoff 
no longer ; men who held impractical- 
ly idealistic views concerning them 
are revising their views. 

The attitude of newspaper men to- 
ward our work is one of hope and 
doubt. They wish, on the whole, to 
accept us as fully measuring up to 
our responsibilities but they are not 
convinced at present that the major- 
ity of schools are doing so. Yet they 
are willing to be convinced. 

I suggest, then, that this is an ap- 
propriate time for a broad considera- 
tion of the first principles upon 
which schools of journalism were 
based. What conditions gave rise to 
such schools? Have these conditions 
changed and, if so, how have they 
changed? What are the conditions 
now which are responsible for the 
continued existence of the schools? Is 
our work giving a reasonable satisfac- 
tion of the need to which we owe our 
being as an educational force in pre- 
paring recruits for newspaper and 
magazine life? 

First, we may consider the main 
cause, or combination of causes, 
which gave rise to our schools in the 
beginning. Evidently it was not the 
need of educated men as journalistic 
workers, for such men were available 
in ample numbers before. Men who 
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possessed college training have always 
been numerous among the applicants 
for places in newspaper offices, and 
such papers as chose to prefer them 
for employment did so, as they do 
now. The New York Sun under 
Charles A. Dana wished to have re. 
cruits of this type, and had no lack of 
them from which to fill up its staff, 

Nor was there any drawback then, 
which does not exist now, in a lack of 
moral or ethical character among the 
recruits. Newspapers, in selecting 
from their many applicants, were al- 
ways able, as they are able now, to 
pick men who measured up to good 
standards in this respect. It should 
be remembered that an overwhelming 
majority of reporters and _ editors 
have been honest and right-minded 
for generations. The sins of the pro- 
fession, such as they may be rated, 
are to be laid chiefly at the doors of a 
few publishers. 

But there was a great need in the 
profession and the wonder is that it 
did not give rise to some means of 
supplying itself before the wide- 
spread foundation of schools of jour- 
nalism. That was the need of a 
method of coping with the greatly in- 
creasing complexity of professional 
preparation required of newspaper 
men generally by the extraordinary 
internal developments in the profes- 
sion between 1885 and the present 
time. 

Before 1885, taking an average 
date for purpose of illustration, no 
large degree of professional skill was 
required in the elementary forms of 
American newspaper work, the only 
forms in which recruits, such as Wi 
now graduate, may undertake tt. 
From that time on the news depart: 
ments of newspapers, in which more 
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than 95 per cent of all editorial room 
workers are engaged, began to take 
on a new aspect. 

Newspapers reached a point where 
they could no longer be uncertain or 
defective in any part of their opera- 
tions. The haphazard methods of the 
eub became an almost intolerable 
nuisance. A man of slight experi- 
ence was out of place in the regime of 
accuracy which was introduced, and 
has been maintained. He was bound 
to blunder badly, and as the paper 
could not afford to blunder, someone 
else must ‘‘catch’’ his mistakes be- 
fore they were printed. Reporters 
sent out on assignments had to work 
with exceptional swiftness and sure- 
ness when the press time was moved 
ahead from four to seven hours. 

The old, routine type of news story 
vanished from the better papers and 
only experienced men were able, in 
a sometimes incredibly short time, to 
produce a first rate piece of reporting 
in the face of many obstacles. <A pro- 
fessionally untrained cub was lost in 
the midst of these obstacles. He had 
no worthwhile view, tested by prac- 
tice, of the method of covering a big 
fire or disaster of any kind, a big polli- 
tical or financial item whieh was 
obscured in deep seerecy. In fact, he 
was little more than an educated 
messenger, and the day of his kind 
had passed. He had not the practi- 
cal training to grasp and correlate 
the facts of an important news story 
when those facts could only be dis- 
covered with difficulty by a_ well 
trained perception. 

The editor of news was also in the 
midst of a new order. Errors of fact 
which were discernible by a practiced 
eye and brain could not be permitted 
longer. It was not enough to ‘‘copy 
read’? a story. The story must be 
invested with polish, finish, logical ar- 
rangement and news completeness, if 
it lacked any of these things, before 
it left the editor’s hands, and the 
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work must be done, often, with in- 
tense rapidity. The old type of head- 
line was gone. The head must now 
tell the whole story of the news mean- 
ing of the item; must be expressed in 
clear, sound English; must not waste 
a word or syllable. and must be based 
on a thorough comprehension which 
only thorough experience could bring 
out. 

Hence the untrained cub was virtu- 
ally barred years ago from the better 
newspaper offices, which tried the 
plan of obtaining recruits from 
smaller papers that had ‘‘broken 
them in.’’ As many of the smaller 
papers developed to higher stand- 
ards, the best of them felt impelled to 
exclude cubs, too. It seemed that 
conditions were becoming such that 
no newspaper office competent to do 
so was willing to train raw recruits 
and those which were forced to give 
such training did it under protest. 

This was the condition which gave 
rise to schools of journalism, and the 
isolated acts of institutions and indi- 
viduals who helped to found such 
schools were only an expression of it. 
Joseph Pulitzer, in giving his gener- 
ous bequest to Columbia University, 
was using of his large means to do 
what was in the minds of thousands 
of his co-workers in the field. 

Has there been a change? Has the 
situation which gave rise to schools of 
journalism altered in any way, and 
has a new situation arisen with which 
we ought to deal now? 

The condition, it is clear, remains 
the same and such change as has 
come is only a marked accentuation 
of it. The need in 1900 and 1910 is 
the greater need now. Among recent 
developments have been these: 

An immense expansion of the news 
field, almost changing the face of 
civilization, as Mark Sullivan, a 
Washington correspondent, has shown 
ably in his book ‘‘Our Times.’’ News 
sources have developed almost sud- 
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denly in a gress variety of industries 
and inventions, including the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the radio, the 
motion picture and the chemical in- 

dustry, together with the accession 

of America to leadership in world 

finance. In addition, there has been 

a renaissance in literature, art and 

the drama. A reporter or editor who, 

under the old regime, could state an 

item accurately in generalities could 

easily fail when details covering 
items in such wide fields were re- 

quired. 

The World War alone has added 
perhaps 25 per cent to the horizon of 
experience or familiarity with news- 
paper methods which an editor re- 
quires, besides drawing much more 
heavily on his educational resources. 

The rise of compulsory education 
and the largely increased attendance 
at high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities are developing a new generation 
of readers who require much more 
than the degree of professional skill 
in the production of newspapers 
which was once acceptable. 

There is a strong advance in the 
literary quality of reporting. This, 
plainly, is attainable only by practice. 
Literature and journalism are blend- 
ing. 

Hence the main contribution of 
schools of journalism, if we are to 
meet the wishes of the high minded 
and representative leaders of the 
newspaper profession, must be the 
supplying of men soundly trained 
professionally according to the stand- 
ards of the present day, assuming 
that we will supply recruits possess- 
ing sound general education as a mat- 
ter of course. If we give adequate 
professional courses we can add any- 
thing else to our programs of study 
which we reasonably desire; if we do 
not give them, the best of our efforts 
in other directions are likely to fail. 
The newspaper profession as a whole 
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is willing to meet us on this ground 
only. It sees no other reason for our 

existence as a distinctive educationa| 

unit. 

This training is sometimes called 
technical, though in a lifetime of 
newspaper work I have never heard 
the word used in that sense in a news. 
paper office. But it is not technical, 
in the meaning commonly attached 
to the word. It is no more technical 
than the diagnosing of a case by a 
physician or the designing of a build. 
ing by an architect. It is, under the 
new dispensation, of the intellect and 
spirit, not a thing of motions or pro- 
cesses. Editors nowadays reduce mo. 
tions and processes, in the routine 
sense, to the simplest and fewest 
forms possible, assuming that any or- 
dinarily intelligent applicant either 
knows them already or can learn 
them in a night, if he is employed on 
the staff. The employing editor is 
not concerned about whether the ap- 
plicant knows ordinary proof marks 
or paragraph symbols, any more than 
he is concerned as to whether the 
neophyte can enter the office an 
hang up his hat. 

What he wants is the trained capa 
city for professional thinking. The 
stress is on character, intellectual 
adaptation, and workmanship in a 
journalistic and literary manner. 

I suggest that schools of journalism 
which can improve their curricula 
and general facilities for giving pro- 
fessional training in accordance with 
the best of the new methods may pro- 
fitably turn their attention in that di- 
rection. One helpful plan is to keep 
in close touch with the leaders of the 
newspaper profession in the state 
where the school is situated. From 
them we can learn what is required, 
and can keep up progressively with 
the changing requirements. 

A benefit which we shall gain if we 

devote adequate attention to the dis- 
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tinctively professional training of 
students is the abatement of a long 
time evil which has prevented many 
young men of character and talent 
from entering newspaper work. There 
has been for generations no occupa- 
tion in which it was so difficult, per- 
haps, for a recruit to obtain a foot- 
hold as in journalism. Newspapers 
have been unwilling to engage men 
without substantial experience in the 
work, yet this general attitude served 
to close automatically for many ap- 
plicants the door to the opportunity 
of acquiring experience. 

As a result, hundreds of men who 
have added strength and tone to bus- 
iness and the professions have been 
lost to journalism, because they could 
find no way to enter it. 

With a view of making a breach in 
this wall of exclusion, Columbia Uni- 
versity has extended cooperation to 
New York editors who have been will- 
ing to give preliminary tests to stu- 
dents in journalism by affording 
them temporary or occasional em- 
ployment in the regular work of the 
papers. When these students are 
graduated, an editor who may have 
had them under his eye has taken 
their measure, and is disposed to ad- 
mit to his staff, without further de- 
lay, those who have come up to his 
requirements. 

At Rutgers University the plan 
has been tried of issuing a confiden- 
tial cireular in June of each year to 
the members of the New Jersey Press 
Association, giving a rating in detail 
of the different aspects of newspaper 
capacity shown by graduates in the 


Department of Journalism. In this 
circular answers are given in advance 
to all the questions, personal and 
otherwise, commonly asked of recruits 
by employing editors. 

The plan has been in operation two 
years. In the first year about 80 per- 
cent of the graduates were employed 
promptly in legitimate newspaper 
work. The full 100 per cent of em- 
ployment was obtained in the second 
year. 

The method will be continued, for 
it is weleomed by publishers and edi- 
tors and appears to have been ac- 
cepted as a fixture in New Jersey 
newspaper circles. 

It is especially desirable to make 
this connection with the more im- 
portant newspapers, since if we are 
to influence American journalism for 
the better we must influence it from 
the top, whence the effects will radi- 
ate downward. We ought to train 
our students so that they will be eligi- 
ble for employment by such papers in 
time. This means that thorough pro- 
fessional training, and enough of it, 
is the first requisite of our program. 

Training of this kind, if rightly 
given, has more value than mathema- 
ties for disciplining the mind and 
more cultural value than any other 
course that can be taught; if wrongly 
given, it is likely to become a positive 
harm. 

It is an education in itself. It rep- 
resents the application of education 
to the things of life, making a man’s 
culture a part of his work and his 
work a part of his culture. 
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PUBLICITY Bureau is the bad 

companion of the journalism 
department. Even a good news bu- 
reau with the accent on news may not 
be a good mate, in fact usually is not 
a good mate for journalism schools. 
The tendency now is to divorce the 
two but such a divorce does not eradi- 
eate the evils. 

What are these evils: 

As I see them they are briefly as 
follows: 

College presidents want publicity 
and propaganda, generally an abun- 
dance of the latter and because they 
do not sense the difference between 
propaganda and news or _ because 
they do not eare to see this difference 
they have saddled onto the jour- 
nalism schools the work of keeping 
the press informed about the splen- 
did and worthwhile things happen- 
ing in the college or university. And 
if an endowment campaign is to be 
conducted the machinery of the jour- 
nalism department is used to filter 
this endowment propaganda through 
to the press. Journalism instructors 
are expected to write or direct the 
writing of the stories and further are 
often expected to use their contacts 
with the editors to further the giving 
of space to such campaigns. 

Naturally the journalism instruc- 
tors whose primary aim is to teach 
the young idea how to shoot, do not 
take kindly to the writing of such 
material. In many eases too much 
of their time is given to the publicity 
work and too little to the teaching 
end. Men are hired as part time 
journalism teachers, not because they 
are good teachers but because they 
can write a lot of questionable copy. 
In my own ease I have three times in 
one month been called from senior 


Publicity Problems of the School 


By Maynarp W. Brown 


classes in order to write a_ policy 
story that was considered important, 
And it was important that these 
stories be written immediately. 

But teaching is also important and 
certainly the two positions cannot al 
ways be combined with utter har. 
mony and without robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. 

But even more destructive than 
this is the fact that journalism in- 
structors by writing the so-called 
policy and propaganda articles soon 
lose the confidence and respect of the 
editorial offices. The editors know 
that in too many cases the journalism 
professors are prostituting their pro- 
fession by writing articles that con- 
tain little news value and that are en- 
tirely onesided. Confidence is too 
dearly won and too valuable an asset 
to be destroyed in this fashion. 

Then too we lose the respect of our 
students if we write policy stories 
and yet stress in our teaching the im- 
portance of having both sides on an 
issue presented objectively. 

Fortunately there are in some cases 
at least compensatory factors. If a 
journalism instructor handles college 
news, and let us again emphasize the 
word news, then 1 think that he gains 
in the respect of editors, press asso- 
ciations, and his own students. If he 
sends out only copy that has real news 
value, that is written objectively, and 
that is not accompanied by written 
or oral reasons for its being used, why 
then there can seem to be little harm 
and much good resulting from an ade- 
quate division of his time between 
the two functions. In fact in some 
cases journalism instructors have 
gained confidence in their department 
and have made many editorial friends 
by their attempts to write clean and 
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fair news copy. And by keeping 
their hands to the typewriter the 
journalism professors are preventing 
atrophy and ennui. Further by the 
very publication frequently of their 
copy, there is proof to the students 
that *%e teachers of journalism are 
not the excessive theorists that many 
believe us to be. 

Divoreing the news bureau does 
not remedy the evils entirely. There 
are several instances where news bu- 
reaus SO Sew up the news sources that 
student reporters are unable to get 
copy. A student reporting on a beat 
assigned as part of the class instrue- 
tion is eurtly told by the professors 
and other news sources that the copy 
is all given to the director of the news 
bureau and there isn’t any sense in 
giving another interview on that sub- 
ject as long as the recognized official 
news handling machinery has al- 
ready received the story or has re- 
quested it. 

What is the solution or is there 
one. Frankly I do not know. Ralph 
Casey of the University of Oregon 
made an investigation of this prob- 
lem last spring and found that there 
was little agreement among jour- 
nalism departments on what was the 
best policy. Almost all agreed that 
it was a perplexing problem and one 
which would continue to trouble for 
some time. 

The American Association of Col- 
lege News Bureaus is aware a'so of 
the problem and is making a twofold 
campaign to see what can be done to 
meet the situation. Our first consider- 
ation is to cut down the amount of 
propaganda that goes into newspaper 
offices. We are harping on that in 
all of our news letters to the member- 
ship and we are conducting editorial 
clinies and begging the most hard- 
boiled editors to bring their waste- 
baskets and tell just what is the mat- 
ter with the copy that finds its way 
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there. We are having representa- 
tives speak at various national and 
state editorial meetings and seeking 
their help as to how to prevent the 
writing of propaganda from colleges, 
and we took a long step this year I 
believe when we furnished an extra 
copy of our printed bulletin to the 
presidents of the colleges and asked 
our members in those colleges to 
bring to the president’s attention 
those parts of the bulletin which de- 
ery the writing of publicity and 
propaganda stories. 

We are advocating that colleges 
really serve as news sources and that 
the news be not entirely onesided. 
Let me explain. Last year the enroll- 
ment at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college fell off from what it 
had been the preceding year. Prof. 
Rogers and I secured the figures on 
enrollment and then conferred with 
our president, explaining that we felt 
we owed it a duty to the newspapers 
to furnish them that news. They con- 
sider us at Manhattan a source of 
news and we feel that we can be a 
fair and adequate news source and 
deserve their respect only if we 
handle unfavorable as well as the 
favorable news subjects. The presi- 
dent understood our point of view 
immediately and the story went out 
without alibis or attempts to miti- 
gate the disappointment at the de- 
creased enrollment. By that one 
story we know that we secured in- 
creased confidence on the part of the 
press associations. There is an in- 
teresting followup to this. Blair Con- 
verse at Iowa State college noted our 
story and went to his president re- 
questing that enrollment figures at 
Iowa State be not padded as they had 
been heretofore but that the real en- 
rollment numbers be given to the 
press and that there be no attempt to 
make the story hint at untruths or 
leave out unpleasant truths. His 
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president agreed and Converse was 
able for the first time to write the 
sort of story that was fair and that 
any reporter could enjoy writing. It 
was objective news and objectively 
handled. This fall two journalism 
students at Manhattan were expelled 


for publishing obscene material in the 


Brown Bull. Instead of being hushed 
up the story was immediately given 
to the press, with photos, and nothing 
in the story withheld. 

The aim and hope which we have is 
that we eventually will send to the 
press only those stories that have 
enough news value to warrant publi- 
cation. For instance the Kansas City 
Star in the past year has been sent 
only one story that it did not use and 
pay for. In many eases the Star paid 
the wire toll or telephone toll on the 
story. We have always the privilege 
to wire or phone collect anything 
that we feel the Star will wish. That 
same privilege is extended by the 
three leading press associations, and 
by several newspapers. 

Further we are glad when the need 
arises to cover other than college 
news for such individual stories and 
papers as may require. It is constant 
practice for the journalism staff 
or students and it is pleasant to co- 


THOUGHT of giving this paper 
a fancy medical title which when 
translated would mean _ nearsighted- 
ness, approaching blindness, but it 
wouldn’t be wise to attribute such a 
disease to others generally without 
more evidence than I have. I am per- 
fectly clear, however, about my own 
case. 

Ten years ago if I thought at all of 
the area of the profession of journal- 
ism I thought of it as bounded on the 
north by the daily newspaper, on 
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operate in this fashion with the per- 
haps more active newspaper organiza. 
tions. In the past year, members of 
our journalism department had coy. 
ered murders and murder trials, fires 
and accidents, a kidnapping story, 
Senator Reed’s first announcement 
of his presidential candidancy, the 
state meeting of the American 
Legion, a state golf tournament, the 
companionate marriage story, a na- 
tional horse show, and many other 
types of stories. There was joy in 
doing this reporting for if we like to 
teach journalism we must also like its 
practice. In the end then, news 
bureaus are a menace to the journal- 
ism department unless the news 
bureau is so conducted that only news 
is written, that only a fair proportion 
of time be given to that phase of 
journalism, and that a spirit of co- 
operation between students and news 
bureau writers exists so that the stu- 
dents can gather and write a copy 
and have it immediately handled 
through the news bureau. Such a re. 
lationship is possible and it will be 
more prevalent in the future. The 
news bureau is here to stay and it is 
our hope to make it an asset to jour. 
nalism rather than a handicap. 


the south by the weekly newspaper, 
on the east by the general magazines 
and on the wild and wooly west by 
some as yet uncivilized and unclassi- 
fied publications such as the agricul- 
tural papers. The rest of you have 
never suffered from such acute near- 
sightedness but there may just the 
same be some minor cases among you. 
For several years I have been trying 
to rectify my vision and bring into 
focus a host of publications which 
may be roughly thought of as belong- 
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ing to the technical and trade press. 

The department at Iowa State Col- 
lege has been primarily interested in 
the agricultural papers and women’s 
magazines, but recently I have been 
doing some studying and considerable 
thinking about engineering and _ in- 
dustrial publications and the rela- 
tion of departments of journalism to 
these publications. It would be 
worthwhile I think for each of us 
once in a while to step into a well 
equipped technical library and take 
a glimpse at the scores and scores of 
publications which deal with every 
angle of engineering and _ scientific 
subject matter. There are almost two 
thousand publications in the United 
States dealing with the engineering 
profession and with engineering in- 
dustries. We have perhaps realized 
that there were some such magazines 
but I doubt if we have closely visu- 
alized them or thought very much 
about any duty or opportunity we 
may have for training men to work 
on these publications. And there is 
an equally large field of advertising 
with engineering publications and in- 
dustries. 

This fall I wrote to the editors of 
about one hundred engineering pub- 
lications and to the publicity or ad- 
vertising directors of about the same 
number of engineering industries, 
asking them to tell me what qualities 
and training they require of men for 
employment, whether or not engi- 
neering experience after graduation 
from college is a prerequisite to em- 
ployment, and whether or not, other 
things being equal, they would give 
preference to a candidate for a po- 
sition who had had some journalism 
training in college. I received 110 
replies. The striking thing about 
these replies was the interest which 
most of the correspondents showed in 
the idea of giving some journalistic 
training to engineering students. 
This was evidenced not only in what 
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was said but in the length and tone 
of the letters. Speaking in figures, 
87 editors and publicity and advertis- 
ing directors heartily endorsed the 
idea of some journalistic training for 
engineers who anticipate going into 
editorial or advertising work. Only 
5 thought that for one reason or an- 
other it was inadvisable. 18 letters 
were non committal, most of them 
from concerns which do not have a 
publication or a publicity or adver- 
tising department. 

The opinions of these men as to 
just what amount and kind of jour- 
nalistic instruction should be given 
to engineers varied considerably, but 
there seemed to be unanimity that 
such training would serve in two 
major ways. First, that it would be 
valuable to engineers who did not an- 
ticipate making advertising or editor- 
ial work their profession by helping 
them to an articulateness which en- 
gineers normally lack. Second, that 
such training would be very valua- 
ble for a man who anticipated tech- 
nical journalism work. All of the 87 
who replied affirmatively said that 
they would give preference to a man 
with such training, other qualifica- 
tions being equal. 

Mr. R. W. Estry, director of adver- 
tising for the Barrett Company, New 
York, wrote, ‘‘There are splendid 
openings for young men who show a 
special aptitude for writing. I re- 
call a few months ago, the McGraw, 
Hill Company, publishers of techni- 
cal magazines, made a country wide 
search for a man who had technicai 
training and yet could use that tech- 
nical training in writing advertise- 
ments for their own publications. As 
far as I know, the McGraw, Hill Com- 
pany have not been able to find that 
particular man. I just mentioned 
this case as it shows that there is a 
special need for such men.’’ 

L. H. Butler, manager of publicity 
for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
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pany, wrote: ‘‘I have felt for some 
time that there was great need for a 
curriculum which would combine en- 
gineering and journalism in just 
some such plan as you have in mind.”’ 

Mr. H. S. Fairbank, Highway en- 
gineer with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, says: ‘‘May I say first that I 
believe the need for men especially 
trained for the work of conducting 
the public relations and public in- 
formation departments of govern- 
mental and industrial organizations 
administering engineering work and 
services of a public character will 
greatly increase in the future.”’ 

The following is from a letter from 
G. W. Vos, superintendent of adver- 
tising for Texaco Petroleum Products: 
‘‘Furthermore, without stric- 
tures on the engineering profession, 
it has been my experience that most 
engineers would benefit materially by 
some course which would improve 
their means of expression. The pre- 
sent tendency for machine builders 
to use publicity and advertising al- 
most makes a movement such as your 
projected one a necessity.”’ 

Howard B. Rose, editor of Western 
Highways Builder, Los Angeles, 
writes: ‘‘It seems to me that a very 
important part of an_ engineer’s 
training has been overlooked if some 
provision for training in journalism 
has not been provided. Several en- 
gineers whom I have known left the 
engineering field proper to take high 
salaried positions on editorial jobs. 
With the great amount of money that 
is now being spent in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of equipment there 
is a growing need for trained engi- 
neers in advertising and publicity 
positions.”’ 

C. E. Davies, managing editor for 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, writes: ‘‘In connection 
with the editorial work on Mechani- 
cal Engineering and the other publi- 
eations of the Society, I find it diffi- 


cult to secure men who can put the 
manuscripts we receive in good shape. 
We have a great many manuscripts 
which are good engineering, but very 
poor sense and very poor English. 
We do not have a flood of candidates 
for editorial work of this kind.’’ 

Mr. A. S. Armagnac, editor of The 
Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 
writes: ‘‘ Your favor of the 27th ult 
is very interesting to me. For the 
last two years we have been going 
through the throes of trying to get 
men with engineering training to 
write on technical subjects, especially 
short items of a technical character. 
Our experience has been that such 
ability is very rare. In fact, it has 
been pathetic to see so many men, 
who know their engineering, fall 
down completely when it comes to 
writing even on the subjects with 
which they are most familiar. Few 
of them are even able to write the 
King’s English.’’ 

The letters that I received indicate 
that men for editorial and publicity 
positions are usually recruited in one 
of three ways—they are technical 
men who have shown some ability as 
writers in their reports or in articles 
they have prepared; or they are 
newspaper men; or they are people 
who have held secretarial positions. 

There is a side issue to this survey 
which may be of interest to you—it 
was to me—and that is the opinion 
that some of these editors hold of 
the products of our schools of jour- 
nalism as potential employees in the 
technical field. I ean sum this opin- 
ion up in some such way as this, that 
the graduates very frequently are 
capable and imaginative writers, but 
they do not particularly value the im- 
portance of subject matter and its 
accurate presentation. For instance, 
Mr. E. T. Howson, editor of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance, and 
managing editor cf the Railway Age, 
has this to say: ‘‘In this resume | 
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fee] that I should be frank in telling 
you of the almost universal feeling of 
these editors that the courses in jour- 
nalism now offered in colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
are of little or no value to them for 
students in these courses are trained 
almost entirely for daily newspaper 
work and come to the business press 
with little or no conception of the 
practical problems of the engraver, 
the printer and the make-up man, 
and with the expectation that their 
duties will consist almost solely of 
writing feature articles and edi- 
torials.’’ 

Another editor, Mr. Charles G. 
Peker, of the Eastern States Build- 
ing Developer, writes: ‘‘I have had 
many applications from graduates of 
schools of journalism. They can 
write, but to be an editor requires 
something beyond this. There must 
be a knowledge of the mechanics of 
printing and engraving, and some 
artistic sense so as to get pleasing 
layouts. Then there must be the 
ability clearly to state in an interest- 
ing way, something really worth 
while.”’ 

These are no doubt somewhat ex- 
treme positions but they should be 
accepted as a sincere and at least 
somewhat enlightened opinion, and I 
wonder, if we looked deep into our 
consciences, if we would not agree 
that there is some justification for 
these criticisms. 

| have only one or two comments 
to make growing out of this study. 
Of one thing I am very sure, that 
there is an opportunity for depart- 
ments of journalism to perform a real 


HE greatest weakness of journal- 
ism as a profession is the lack of 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions of the rank and file of newspa- 


The Greatest Weakness 


By G. BLEYER 
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service in giving some journalistic 
training to engineers with the idea 
of preparing a few men for editorial 
and advertising work in this field and 
of giving to a larger number of engi- 
neers some training in clear and ef- 
fective writing. My own feeling is 
that a course in engineering journal- 
ism should be primarily a course in 
engineering and secondarily a course 
in journalism. I am not sure that 
such students should major in jour- 
nalism. It may be better for them to 
major in the engineering college if 
provision can be made for them to 
take a journalism sequence of limited 
scope. They should be thoroughly 
drilled in news writing with special 
reference to engineering subject mat- 
ter. They should be given some work 
in magazine feature writing and by 
all means in copy editing. Beyond 
this I think considerable emphasis 
should be given to such matters as the 
mechanics of printing and illustrat- 
ing, lay-out and make-up, and such 
instruction should be given if possi- 
ble by men who have themselves had 
experience on engineering publica- 
tions and who know engineering as 
well as journalism. 

I am not very clear in my own 
mind how we should go about the de- 
tails of developing this field. So far 
I have been interested in finding out 
the extent of the field, the range of 
opportunity that it offers, and the re- 
action of men in the field to journal- 
istic training in college. It seems to 
me that this whole matter is worthy 
of considerable further investigation 
and thought. 


per writers and editors on daily 
newspapers. 

To establish and maintain high 
professional standards, to eliminate 
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undesirable practices and undesirable 
members of the profession, to protect 
individual writers and editors, and to 
defend the news and editorial depart- 
ments against encroachment upon 
their rights and duties by the busi- 
ness departments of the daily news- 
paper, strong associations of the men 
and women engaged in writing and 
editing papers, are essential. 

Ever since the first little news 
sheets were printed in England three 
hundred years ago, just when the Pil- 
grim fathers were landing at Ply- 
mouth, critics have bewailed the low 
estate of the press. For the last two 
or three centuries practically all of 
the the criticisms that have been 
leveled at the press have condemned 
the same faults that are found with 
the press today. 

It is easy to criticize our American 
daily newspapers for their inaccura- 
cies, their exploitation of crime and 
seandal, their triviality, and their un- 


dignified promotion ‘stunts.’ It is 
easy to be satirical about inane 
comics, pink and green pages of 


sporting ‘dope,’ trashy serial fiction, 
and the sensationalism of a few of the 
tabloids. It is easy to point out the 
dangers growing out of the consolida- 
tions of daily papers, chain owner- 
ship, and the tendency to edit news- 
papers with an eye on the cash reg- 
ister. 

Thoughtful newspaper men admit 
the validity of much of the intelligent 
criticism of our daily press, but at the 
same time some of them at least are 
inelined to regard many of the faults 
in their papers as largely the result 
of the highly competitive character of 
the newspaper business. If it were 
not for the competition between pa- 
pers, they point out, many of the ob- 
vious faults of the press could be eli- 
minated. 

The remedy for this situation, ac- 
cordingly, would seem to be the effec- 
tive organization of the profession, 


with the establishment of standards 
of practice in writing and editing 
that could be maintained in spite of 
competition. Without the aid of |o- 
eal, state, and national societies of 
working newspaper men and women, 
it is difficult to see how the numerous 
problems of the daily press can ever 
be successfully solved. 

Lawyers, physicians, engineers, and 
business men, all of whom are com. 
peting against each other in their 
respective fields, have succeeded in 
solving many of their problems 
through successful organizations. On 
the business side of the daily newspa- 
per itself, there are effective associa- 
tions of publishers, advertising exeeu- 
tives, and circulation managers. 

In an age when every trade, pro- 
fession, and form of business is 
thoroughly organized, it is surprising 
that reporters, deskmen, and editors 
on American daily papers constitute 
the only unorganized group.  Lack- 
ing professional organizations, they 
lack the power to establish and to 
maintain standards in a field more es. 
sential for the preservation of demo- 
cratic government and society than 
any other business or profession. 

Other professions comparable in 
importance with journalism, such as 
law, medicine, and engineering, have 
long since discovered the value of 
county, state, and national associa- 
tions, as means of bringing about 
united action for the advancement of 
these professions. Most reputable 
lawyers, physicians, and engineers, 
whether located in large or small 
cities, join their professional societies 
and take pride in their membership 
These professional societies have al- 
ways been active in raising the stand- 
ards and in jealously guarding them 
against hostile influences operating 
from within and from without their 
ranks. 

Nation-wide organizations of man- 
ufacturers, bankers, and business men 
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generally have learned the value of 
cooperation in protecting themselves 
against unfair forms of competition 
and of raising the standards of busi- 
ness. In short, in no field of human 
activity, except journalism, have men 
failed to organize. 

Legal, medical, and engineering so- 
cieties have for years been publishing 
successful professional magazines de- 
signed to keep the members of their 
professions in touch with each other 
and with the significant developments 
in their fields. Journalists, on the 
other hand, have no_ professional 
periodicals of their own. The only 
journalistic publications are private 
enterprises, In which more space and 
prominence are usually given to the 
consideration of matters pertaining 
to newspaper publishing, advertising, 
and circulation than to problems of 
newspaper writing and editing. 

The American Bar Association and 
the American Medical Association 
have been active in fostering educa- 
tion in preparation for their respec- 
tive professions and have succeeded 
in having laws enacted governing ad- 
mission to and the practice of their 
professions. On the other hand, be- 
cause journalists are unorganized, 
practically all that has been done to 
develop and improve education for 
journalism has come from university 
professors in charge of schools and 
departments of journalism in Amer- 
ican universities. It has been only by 
the persistence of these university 
teachers in carrying on their work 
that the indifference, not to say, hos- 
tility, of newspaper writers and edi- 


tors has been overcome in the course 
of the last twenty years. 

Journalists on daily newspapers 
have nothing similar to the county 
bar and medical societies, to state bar 
and medical organizations, or to the 
American Bar Association or the 
American Medical Association. A 
comparatively small group of news 
and editorial executives on daily pa- 
pers in cities of 50,000 or more have 
within the last few years established 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and have adopted an admir- 
able code of ethics, but they are only 
a handful among the thousands of 
men and women engaged in newspa- 
per writing and editing on hundreds 
of daily papers in cities large and 
small all over the country. 

Journalism will never rise to the 
level of other great professions until 
newspaper men and women in active 
service on daily newspapers through- 
out the country organize themselves 
into strong local, state, and national 
societies. Nor will effective measures 
be taken toward solving the many 
problems of newspaper reporting and 
editing until such organizations are 
available to undertake the task. Well 
organized circulation, advertising, and 
publishing departments of daily 
newspapers will continue to assert 
authority to influence news and 
editorial policies, unless newspaper 
writers and editors establish and 
maintain vigorous associations cap- 
able of insisting on the preeminence 
of the news and editorials in their 
papers. 


Some Observations on Reporting 
By WituiaM S. Mautssy 


HEN a reporter begins his 
career he is given certain al- 
most completely standardized advice. 
He is told that his news stories should 
be complete, accurate, interesting, 


free from editorial comment, and 
clear to anyone, and that they should 
reach the paper at the first possible 
moment. 

This study is an attempt to find 
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out how much weight is actually 
placed on each of these six pieces of 
advice by nine representative metro- 
politan newspapers. The newspapers 
used in this study are the New York 
World, the New York Sun, the New 
York Herald Tribune, the New York 
Daily News, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Chicago Daily News, the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Public Ledger, and the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

In order to select from each paper 
only those news stories that the paper 
itself thought were the best, those 
news stories were studied that were 
displayed on page one or that carried 
a by-line. Only stories written by 
members of the paper’s own staff 
were considered. For the Baltimore 
Evening Sun local stories were taken 
from the back page instead of from 
page one. Two copies of each paper 


were studied. The issues chosen were 


weekday editions published during 
the last week in November, 1927. 
Each story was evaluated on each of 
the six points with reference to 
whether every possible attempt was 
made to attain the end, whether no 
serious attempt was made, or whether 
the reporter came as near attaining 
the end as was easily convenient. 

A story was considered complete if 
all important points were covered. 
An account of a speech to be com- 
plete had to give the speech in full or 
at least had to give reasonably com- 
plete extracts from what the speaker 
said. A complete sports story con- 
tained a play by play account of the 
contest or at least a reasonably de- 
tailed account of how the game was 
played. Any story that omitted any 
details that seemed to be important 
was considered to be only as com- 
plete as was convenient. For a story 
to be considered incomplete there had 
to be no attempt at getting a com- 
plete story. One example of an in- 
complete story was about a concert 


given by Geraldine Farrar in which 
all the space was devoted to an ac. 
count of how Miss Farrar fell down 
on the stage. Another example was 
when the story stated that a promi. 
nent man had just died and then de. 
voted the rest of the space to what 
one person thought of him. 

For accuracy, a story was consid- 
ered absolutely accurate if every 
statement was an explicit one. A 
story was considered inaccurate if no 
attempt at explicitness was made in 
connection with any of the main 
points. A story was considered to 
be as accurate as happened to be con- 
venient if some of the main points 
were explicitly stated and if some of 
them were stated only in general 
terms. For instance, a story was con- 
sidered accurate if first names and 
middle initials were given (failure 
to do this was not counted against 
sports stories), if dates were given, if 
figures were given exactly, ete. The 
story was considered inaccurate if 
persons and organizations were never 
referred to by their right names, if 
only approximate dates were used, if 
figures were given either approxi- 
mately when they could have been 
exact or if they were supposedly 
given exactly when there was no evi- 
dence to show that the figures as a 
matter of fact were accurate. 

When a sustained attempt seemed 
to be made to present the story in an 
interesting fashion, the story was 
held to be interesting even though | 
personally was not particularly in- 
terested in the writer’s style. A story 
was considered uninteresting when it 
was written in the style usually 
adopted by most papers in handling 
stories that take.only an inch or two 
of space, that is, if it was merely a 
straight forward account of what 
happened. If the story contained 
some touches of good phrasing, sus- 
pense, or any other devices relied on 
to arouse the reader’s interest, it was 
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considered to be as interesting as 
happened to be convenient. 

Those stories that were merely 
straightforward accounts of what 
happened, whether or not presented 
interestingly, were considered to be 
free from editorial comment. When 
some comment of the writer’s was in- 
cluded, the story was considered to be 
only as free from editorial comment 
as was convenient. When comment by 
the writer was included on every 
point in the story, the story was held 
to be full of editorial comment. 

Stories were considered to be clear 
if they could be readily understood 
by a person who was not an expert 
in the field covered or who had not 
read any previous stories on the same 
subject. When the reporter included 
some explanation of technical terms 
or when he gave some of the back- 
ground necessary to understand what 
was happening, the story was con- 
sidered to be fairly clear. When no 
atempt was made in either of these 
two directions the story was consid- 
ered to be not clear. 

When the story was nothing but 
the routine covering of an assign- 
ment, it was held that only a perfunc- 
tory attempt had been made to get it 
first. When even one point in the 
story showed that a routine reporter 
might have missed it, the story was 
considered exclusive. When the story 
showed on the fact of it that it con- 
tained no fact that could not have 
been known at least one day earlier, 
the reporter was considered to have 
made no attempt to get the story at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Out of the 240 news stories studied, 
42 failed to attain the end set by any 
of the six points, 57 sueceeded in only 
one of the points, 77 in only two of 
the points, 47 in only three of the 
points, and 17 in only four of the 
points. No story attained the ends 
set by more than four of the points. 
Another way of showing the re- 
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sults of the study is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

The figures in this table are no 
doubt not exactly those that would be 
set down by some other investigator. 
I have probably included a few stories 
in the ‘‘Complete’’ column that 
someone else might call ‘‘ Fairly Com- 
plete.”’ I think that some of the 
stories I labeled ‘‘Painstakingly Ac- 
curate’’ might be called ‘‘Fairly Ac- 
curate.’’ I think, too, that some of 
the stories I called ‘‘Clear’’ are per- 
haps only ‘‘Fairly Clear.’’ As far as 
I can judge, any observer would 
agree with me on interest and on edi- 
torial comment. It is, of course, im- 
possible to be sure of the dividing line 
between ‘‘Exclusive’’ and ‘‘Could 
Not Miss Story ;’’ only someone work- 
ing on the paper at the time could 
give an absolutely correct judgment 
on this point. I am sure that I am 
correct with reference to the stories I 
called ‘‘At Least One Day Late.’’ 

A good many questions are raised 
as a result of the figures shown here. 
One, of course, is whether a study of 
newspapers published in the smaller 
cities of the country would show ap- 
proximately the same figures. I think 
that these figures are reasonably rep- 
resentative of the practice of the 
newspapers published in the larger 
cities of the country. I hope to be 
spared long enough to make a similar 
study of newspapers published in 
cities of from 25,000 to 150,000 popu- 
lation, and perhaps another one of 
papers published in county seat 
towns. 

If the figures given here are con- 
sidered valid, should teachers of re- 
porting modify the precepts now 
being given to beginners? If the pre- 
cepts are right, there is no reason for 
us to modify our teaching simply be- 
cause metropolitan newspapers are 
not living up to them. If, however, 
the metropolitan newspapers know 
what they are doing, some changes 
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ought to be made in what we tell the 
trusting youths and maidens who 
look to us for guidance. 

‘*Get it all’’ will have to go by the 
board. The metropolitan rule about 
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Approximate 


completeness seems to be, ‘‘Get all the 
details that are fairly interesting or 
that do not take too much time.”’ 

About accuracy we shall have to 
stop saying ‘‘ Accuracy always,’’ and 
instead say, ‘‘Be reason. 
ably accurate.’’ 

Instead of saying ac 
cording to our personal 
preference, ‘‘News is col 
orless,’’ or, ‘‘Make the 
story interesting,”’ we 
shall have to say, ‘‘Take 
your choice; the big papers 
like stories done either 
way.”’ 

We shall have to do an 
about face with reference 
to editorial comment. Met 
ropolitan reporters who 
make page one or who get 
by-lines seem to inelude in 
their stories all the intelli- 
gent editorial comment 
they can get. 

The figures show that 
the stories studied were 
clear, but many of these 
stories were about such 
everyday maters that they 
could not be anything but 
clear. The metropolitan 
idea seems to be, ‘‘ Write 
for the ‘fan;’ but if con- 
venient put in some of the 
background. ’’ 

‘Get it first, if you 
ever get the chance; but 
you will seldom get the 
chance. Most news in 
big cities is handed the 
reporters on a silver plat- 
ter. If you think of some- 
thing today that you 
should have thought of a 
day or two ago, we shall 
be glad to get it if it is 
fairly interesting.’’ 


, the Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, the Baltimore Evening Sun, 


Evening Public Ledger, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* Stories on the back page of the Baltimore Evening Sun are included in this group. 
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N interesting change in point of 
view has taken place recently 
among the historians, sociologists, 
political scientists, and to some ex- 
tent the economists. Twenty-five 
years ago the historian, if he did not 
ignore the press with cold disdain, at 
least seemed quite unconscious of it 
as an institution. Read the histories 
of that period and try to find any 
reference to the influence of the jour- 
nalist in affairs. The politician, the 
soldier, the churchman bask in the 
spotlight—the journalist, where is 
he? Back in the wings somewhere. 
The historian had no intention of 
permitting the journalist to cavort 
in the warm bath of the calcium. 

The learned doctors who wrote our 
histories, our monumental treaties on 
government, and sociological 
texts combed the files of old news- 
papers for material upon which to 
rear their own lofty edifices, but if 
they ever had occasion to make direct 
mention of the press, either in print, 
in the classroom or on the lecture 
platform, it was often to rebuke or 
revile, seldom to praise. The press 
was the ugly duckling of institutions. 
And the historian snubbed the jour- 
nalist brazenly—eut him dead for a 
couple of centuries. 

But the tide has turned. The good 
doctors have suddenly come to realize 
that there is such an institution as 
the press, that it has been in existence 
a long time, that the journalist has 
played an exceedingly important role 
in the history of the race, and that 
there may be something in the ne- 
glected institution—the newspaper— 
worth studying. 

Long inured to anonymity, long 
used to bearing the blows of those 
critics who have always expected the 
21 


Suggestions for a Graduate Curriculum 


Ravpu D. Casey 


press to perform the labors of Her- 
cules and redeem society, long serving 
as the scapegoat for the blunders and 
failures of others in positions of 
leadership, the press has been slow to 
speak out in its own defense and in 
its own behalf. But now the scholar, 
a modern Prince Charming, has dis- 
covered some good qualities in the 
patient Cinderella, and if he is not vet 
willing to lead her out of complete 
obscurity, at least he is playing court 
to her. 

So monographs, brochures, essays, 
and books are coming from the busy 
pens of the social scientists and a'so 
the man of affairs, all dealing with 
the manifestations, in one form or 
another, of the press. Fortunately, 
it seems, the old days of superficial 
indictment are at an end. Upton 
Sinclair and ‘‘The Brass Check’’ 
may be taken as the turn of that 
period. True, glib and unscholarly 
muck-rakers of the press live on, vet 
it is now recognized that the really 
worthwhile eritics are those who in- 
spect its anatomy and behavior with 
a trained mind and an objective and 
impartial eye. Not a few of these 
are themselves journalists. From the 
shades of anonymity they venture 
forth somewhat hesitatingly, offering 
autobiographies, biographies, _ his- 
tories, sketches. Now that an intelli- 
gent public is interested in really 
knowing about the press, its prob- 
lems, and its great leaders, the jour- 
nalist is encouraged to make his con- 
tribution ‘‘from the inside of the 
Fourth Estate.’’ 

The self-consciousness of the press 
is a healthy sign. We had superficial 
criticism, sired by the muck-raker, 
then next in order expert and mild- 
tempered analysis by such men as 
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Lippman, and (less mild) by Norman 
Ange!l, and Hilaire Belloc, and 
finally, the journalist’s own impres- 
sion of his craft, appearing at about 
the same time as the scholar begins to 
fling here and there in the stream of 
new books his interpretation of the 
newspaper. 

Dr. Wildes, an economist, has re- 
cently published an exceedingly able 
study of the press of Japan and the 
influences that have shaped its being, 
particularly interesting to us because 
of his review of the policies pursued 
by the international news agencies, 
Reuters, the Associated Press, and 
the United Press. The book on war 
propaganda by Laswell, a political 
scientist, is a first-rate magnum opus, 
revealing the uses to which the press 
was put to mobilize the minds of 
belligerent and neutral. A painstak- 


ing account of newspaper attitudes 
in the European countries on the eve 


of the war is contained in ‘‘ Five 
Weeks.’’ The author is a historian, 
Dr. Jonathan F. Scott. These to- 
gether with various shorter stories 
and magazine articles, serve as re- 
cent indications of the appreciation 
by the new school of social science of 
the importance of the press in so- 
ciety. 

At present the professors of social 
science are assiduously preparing 
themselves to examine journalistic 
technique understandingly. Some are 
interested primarily in the press 
as a phenomenon which has important 
aspects of social control; others de- 
sire to study its history; still others 
are seeking dispassionate'y to explore 
its eeenomie bases. Those who al- 
ready have a grasp on the problems of 
the press are making sorties into the 
domain of journalism—here is, to 
them, a comparatively new and un- 
explored field, and their eyes gleam 
and their mouths water at the re- 
search possibiliti 4. Books are rushed 
to the publisher describing the re- 


sults of their investigations. Research 
grants are given for ‘‘studies in pub- 
lie opinion,’’ often nothing more or 
less than investigations into the news- 
paper and its influence. Journalism 
teachers have failed to seek a divi- 
sion of these grants, and in one nota- 
ble case, when confronted with an op- 
portunity to engage in an important 
work, were compelled to dec'ine be. 
cause there appeared to be no men 
available who had sufficient foreign 
language training. 

There can be no doubt that social 
science is determined to study the 
newspaper, and that it has brought 
into play its technique, its training, 
and its special point of view. 

What has this recent development, 
which I have attempted to sketch, to 
do with a graduate curriculum in 
journalism? Just this: if the facul- 
ties of the schools of journalism do 
not themselves take a hand in this 
study, or direct the training of fu- 
ture teachers of journalism so they 
may assume some such responsibility, 
then our brothers in the 
sciences will overrun our domain, 
and we may find ourselves in the 
position of vassal and not nations 
having equal rights with our kins 
men over the boundary line. 

Our brother social scientists, of 
course, will not compete with us on 
the purely vocational side of our 
work. They are not directly in- 
terested in training reporters and 
copy-readers or even editors, but they 
are keenly interested in a general 
way in newspaper methods and are 
even more alive to the final effect of 
the completed product—the news- 
paper—on the reader; and, con- 
versely, on the reader’s influence on 
the paper, aware of the truism the 
press makes the society in which it 
exists and is in turn made by that 
society. The social scientists are not 
after our jobs. Schools of journalism 
won’t be swallowed up in the voraci- 
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ous maw of social science. Quite the 
contrary. My fears are based rather 
on what seems to me the failure on 
our part to appreciate our opportuni- 
ties. If we ourselves, and those who 
come after us, do not cooperate with 
social science in the research oppor- 
tunities now sweeping our way, then 
social science will do the job alone, 
skimming off the cream of a tre- 
mendously interesting subject. And 
the job, to my mind, can best be done 
by journalists and social scientists 
cooperating each augmenting the 
work of the other. While it is true 
that the younger men do not hold to 
the conspiracy theory as_ regards 
newspapers, still the influence of 
some of the older scholars who bear 
newspapers a grudge, is felt to some 
extent. Not a few of the most in- 
fluential of them still hold stoutly to 
the blanket indictment that the press 
is venal, that it lies, that it is con- 
trolled by its advertisers—you know 
the arguments, why parade them? 
(Too bad Mr. Hearst gives ammuni- 
tion to the old school of critics). The 
journalist, therefore, ought to be 
represented in this ‘‘new research’’ 
if a thoroughly well-rounded and 
adequate picture of the newspaper is 
to be presented. 

Granted, though, that the younger 
men in social science will be able to 
give up a true picture of the press, 
this does not, it seems to me, relieve 
us of our responsibility. While it is 
not necessary to encroach on our 
neighbor’s preserves, nevertheless we 
have full liberty to avail ourselves of 
his technique. But, some may reply, 
the journalist cannot, at one and the 
same time, master his own profession 
and acquire the various techniques of 
social science. Possibly not tech- 
niques, but technique. While it is 
hopeless and unwise to expect him to 
spread himself all over the map, 
nevertheless a first-rate newspaper- 
man, either in college or outside the 
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classroom, ought to be able to special- 
ize in one field; of at least attempt- 
ing the mastery of, let us say, govern- 
ment administration or social insti- 
tutions or European history, or some 
other subject. It occurs to me the 
time is rapidly coming when we shall 
prepare our students even in under- 
graduate years to look forward to 
specialties. The young man who ex- 
pects to become a foreign corres- 
pondent will have to possess some- 
thing more than two years credit in 
elementary French and a_ good 
grounding in journalism. If his 
graduate course is worth anything as 
a preparation, it must be shaped to 
an end in his special ease. 

A few years ago a colleague and 
myself enrolled in a graduate seminar 
in social psychology. It wasn’t long 
before we were in the midst of discus. 
sions of propaganda and censorship. 
and we were shortly arrayed in 
friendly spirit against other members 
of the group who held to stereotyped 
notions of newspapers picked up 
from the ‘‘Brass Check’’ days. We 
all came out of the seminar with 
sounder views on newspapers, my col- 
league and myself with a keener ap- 
preciation of the role of the newspa- 
per as an agency of social control ; 
the others, I hope, with a more realis- 
tic idea of the problems of publish- 
ing. The instructor who presided over 
the seminar, was also a gainer, I 
think. Well-trained in psychology 
and sociology, he has continued deli- 
berately to add to his knowledge of 
newspapers and their problems. 
Some day he will have an important 
contribution to make. It seems to me 
if we are to keep pace with the 
teachers of the stamp of the young 
social scientist, and there are many 
like him, we must attempt to under- 
stand his technique or at any rate 
enrich our graduate curriculum for 
the benefit of future editors and com- 
mentators and teachers of journalism. 
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On reading the foregoing I confess 
it appears like an appeal to teachers 
of journalism and their graduate stu- 
dents to begin post haste to prepare 
scientific studies of the press and its 
interactions upon society lest the 
social scientists cop all the glory. If 
I have created that impression I must 
hasten now to qualify to some extent. 
Assuming some of us may not be in- 
terested in research, we are neverthe- 
less confronted with the problem of 
what are we going to do to interpret 
for our graduate students the results 
of this recent and lively study and 
investigation of things journalistic. 
Are they to be equipped to contribute 
their own findings and point of view, 
and to adapt and reshape the offer- 
ings of social science? 

Those of us who have neither the 
time, the personnel, nor the funds to 
offer graduate work cannot altogether 
escape an interest in the methods and 
scope of advanced study in journal- 
ism. Some of the departments which 
have granted no master’s degrees 
have seen the necessity of coordinat- 
ing the student’s work in journalism 
and social sciences in the senior year, 
inspiring the student to make further 
studies while in active newspaper life. 
A knowledge of reporting, copy-read- 
ing, editorial writing, and. advertis- 
ing are not enough to maintain the 
young newspaperman in a position of 
leadership. We may be as pessimistic 
and eynical as we like about present- 
day journalism; we may excuse the 
faults of the newspaper by the ready 
explanation that it must appeal to a 
mass circulation and that without a 
selective clientele, it need not bother 
about such questions as standards 
and quality, but if that is our view, 
then departments of journalism are 
vocational schools and the honest 


thing is to abandon all pretense of 
offering professional training. 

Three tendencies in graduate cur- 
evidently at 


riculum-making are 


work. Some of the schools and de. 
partments offer the master’s degree 
upon the fulfillment of additional re- 
quirements above the B.A. in jour- 
nalism. This amounts to a fifth year 
of journalistic technique with a thesis 
falling within the field of journalism, 
Other departments stress expression 
in the literary or semi-journalistic 
forms. Emphasis is placed in the 
training in magazine writing, literary 
criticism and book reviewing and dra- 
matie criticism. Such courses are 
most effective in great metropolitan 
areas where there is, in effect, a ‘‘lab- 
oratory’’ at hand, particularly the 
theatre. A number of the schools 
place the emphasis on the social 
sciences, or give journalism and social 
science a fifty-fifty break. The last 
two tendencies in eurriculum-making 
seem sounder than the first, the pure- 
ly journalistic. 

A distinguished group of jour- 
nalists, headed by Lord Burnham, 
Lord Riddell, Kennedy Jones, Kent 
Cooper, Karl Bickel and leading Con- 
tinental and Latin-American newspa- 
per proprietors and news service men, 
gathered at Geneva last August in 
what was perhaps the most important 
international press meeting ever held 
This Conference of Press Experts, 
called by the League of Nations, num- 
bered 125 delegates from forty coun- 
tries. Resolutions of interest to us as 
journalism teachers were adopted 
and sent to the League Assembly and 
Council for approval. 

Provision should be made, said the 
delegates, to enable trained newspa- 
permen to enter universities to make 
study in the social sciences, equip- 
ping them to return to their profes- 
sions more soundly grounded in his- 
tory, political science, psychology, 
and so on. In the report of the Con- 
ference published by the League this 
resolution is headed: ‘‘Schools of 
Journalism.’’ The Conference may 
not have been familiar in detail with 
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courses in journalism, but the infer- 
ence is plain. The leaders of the press 
expect the schools of journalism to 
help the trained newspaperman, al- 
ready sufficiently schooled in jour- 
nalistie technique, to fill in the gaps 
in his social science equipment. 

This alone, it seems, is sufficient 
warrant to build our graduate courses 
on the social sciences. 

To acquaint newspapermen with 
the history, institutions, and customs 
of foreign countries, the Conference 
proposed travelling fellowships for 
journalists, and in a preparatory doc- 
ument published as part of the Con- 
ference agenda by the League’s in- 
formation bureau, a list of countries 
offering such fellowships was given. 
The Conference thus admitted that 
journalists are not always sufficiently 
schooled to meet the demands and 
responsibilities of their jobs. 

It seems a mistake, then, to tip the 
scales on the side of journalistic tech- 
nique in the graduate years. No mat- 
ter how hard we labor to provide a 
program of graduate standard with 
reporting, copy-reading, editing, and 
advertising as essential elements, we 
can’t hope to justify the expenditure 
of the student’s time in this work, as- 
suming, of course, he has had these 
fundamentals as an undergraduate. 
He will be better off spending his 
fifth year in a newspaper local room, 
at a magazine desk, or in an advertis- 
ing agency. 


We have no quarrel with the grad- 
uate curriculum that stresses litera- 
ture and the gaining of expertness in 
the writing of critical articles, pro- 
vided the student really explores the 
literary field. Some youngsters with 
the burning itech to express them- 
selves simply can’t be dragooned into 
taking an interest in the organization 
of the consular service or the opera- 
tion of penal institutions or the the 
conflict between Pope Boniface and 
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Philip the Fair; that is, not a vital 

interest. They devour novels by the 
wholesale, haunt the theatres and the 
picture galleries, and write poetry. 
Some of them, after they have out- 
grown James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, 
and The American Mercury will be- 
come capital critics and independent 
writers. I’m inclined to think the 
magazines may win more recruits 
from the students who have their 
graduate training in literature than 
the group which elects the social 
sciences; the latter is more likely to 
man our newspapers and climb the 
rungs to journalistic preferment. All 
we ask of the journalism student in 
literary fields is this: Soak yourself 
in literature. Nibble through the up- 
per layer of contemporary fiction and 
bore into the delectable filling com- 
monly referred to as the classics. You 
can’t escape a few plums of history, 
political theory and economies in the 
gormandizing process. And, above 
all, don’t become a pedant. Then 
there’s no hope for you in journalism 
and there should be no place for you 
in the University. 

A hurried analysis of graduate 
courses in journalism seems to show 
no unanimity on the subject. We’re 
groping. I think none of the teachers 
are quite satisfied with what has been 
accomplished thus far. Some innova- 
tions have been made which give some 
promise the teachers may soon give 
added worth to their graduate cur- 
ricula. In one university a joint sem- 
inar in Public Opinion has been or- 
ganized with prefessors of journal- 
ism, social psychology, and _ political 
science as leaders. The advanced 
students in this course should profit, 
but I have a suspicion the journalism 
man will teach his colleagues, the 
psychologist will inform the journal- 
ist and the political scientist, and the 
latter ‘‘wise up’’ the other members 
of the triumvirate. In short, a valu- 
able ‘‘give and take.’’ I rather 
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imagine the recent excursions of jour- 
nalism professors to Europe will have 
a tendency to strengthen graduate 
seminars in certain respects. 

In conclusion, I think the depart- 
ments of journalism offering gradu- 
ate work can and should obtain 
concessions from the social science 
teachers in the organization of special 
types of work for journalism stu- 
dents. While it is true the journalist 
desires no homeopathic medicine—no 
superficial outlines, no predigested 
courses in this, that, and the other 
thing—still he has a right to com- 
plain when he receives a good deal of 
chaff with his grist. 

The candidate for an advanced de- 
gree must conform pretty rigorously 
to the requirements of the particular 
department in which he is enrolled. 
If he has a major in sociology and a 
minor in journalism, he, perforce, 
must comply with all the require- 
ments of the sociology department. 
The journalist’s needs will differ 
from those of the social worker, yet 
graduate courses are usually planned 
either to train social workers or 
teachers of sociology. The same dif- 
ficulty is present when the journalist 
enrolls in other departments. He is 
pretty definitely limited to the four 


HERE are several points of view 
from which we may consider the 
status of the school of journalism to- 
day. The first of these in importance 
is the status with relation to the com- 
petence for practice which is essen- 
tial for the improvement of the press 
and the professional standing of the 
graduate. 
To get a measure of the competence 
of graduates we may consider the rec- 
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or five fields in the one department, 
let us say, for illustration, political 
science, if he hopes to win a degree. 
Possibly he might with more profit 
divide his time among _ political 
science, history, and sociology. There 
is as yet no concentration, no group. 
ing of courses designed to fit the par. 
ticular needs of the journalist. Per. 
haps you reply, let him abandon the 
degree and make his own selections in 
various fields. This plan would not 
be entirely satisfactory unless the 
various departments would agree toa 
synthesis especially for journalists. 
Some day, when the graduate 
schools of journalism are lusty and 
full-grown, the university will pro- 
vide special courses in the social 
sciences in which the water has been 
squeezed out and the vital elements 
—for the journalist—left in. The 
schools of medicine forced special 
concessions from the departments of 
pathology, bacteriology, and _psysio- 
logy. Teachers with degrees in medi- 
cine have directed the making of cur- 
ricula for medical students. Will not 
the time come when the schools of 
journalism may be able to make some 
such demand and receive some conces- 
sions from the social sciences and the 
department of literature? 


ords made by the alumni of our 
schools who have depended upon 1s 
for all that they knew about journal 
ism at the time of graduation. Some 
times I fear that we take laurels un 
to ourselves that belong properly to 
the initiative or necessity of the in 
dividual student who learns much of 
his reporting and desk work outside 
the class and laboratory because of 
his desire to win recognition on the 
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student paper or because of his need 
of money and the opportunity to 
work part time for pay for some local 
or nearby publications. 

Unless our school has a requirement 
of experience on the student publica- 
tions or unless it requires experience 
on regular newspapers we have small 
right to lay claim to anything that 
the student may learn through such 
channels and to consider it as part of 
the school of journalism education 
with which the graduate faced the 
world. 

A recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois surprised members of 
the staff of the Chicago Daily News 
in an emergency by doing acceptable 
desk work without previous desk ex- 
perience on that or any other regular 
newspaper. But that student had 
been editor of a high school paper in 
one of the large Chicago high schools, 
had worked during summer vacations 
on the Chicago Daily News, and had 
done desk work on the Daily Illini, 
an eight column student daily carry- 
ing full Associated Press Service. The 
fact that he was a journalism gradu- 
ate may have had relatively little to 
do with his record—and again, of 
course, it may have been the impor- 
tant element in that record. I cite 
this case to indicate the difficulty 
which we encounter in trying to 
evaluate the records of our graduates 
for I am confident that three-fourths 
of our journalism students work on 
student and other publications prior 
to graduation. 

The American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism has long recognized the value of 
publication of student work in con- 
nection with the school of journalism 
and requires its members to insist on 
the publication of work in reporting 
and feature writing as much as possi- 
ble, but this provision can hardly be 
considered as the equivalent of regu- 
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lar staff work on a publication. It 
is not of the students who do only the 
class and laboratory work required 
that I speak when I refer to those 
who hold membership on the staffs of 
regular and student papers and mag- 
azines. 

When we seek to determine the 
status of our graduates with refer- 
ence to the profession, therefore, we 
are faced with the problem of dis- 
counting all non-required experience 
that the student obtains. This is a 
difficult matter, for while we can see 
that the experience without the school 
produced nothing we cannot proper- 
ly evaluate the combination of school 
and experience so that we may study 
the contribution of each. For my 
part I lean toward the belief that 
just as the experience without the 
school produced nothing so the school 
without the experience produces noth- 
ing. This is an opinion that violates 
the idea that I would like to enter- 
tain, namely, that we can divorce the 
program of our schools from practi- 
eal experience and get good results. 

But we are saved from the neces- 
sity of considering the school without 
regard for the practical experience by 
virtue of the fact that the students 
who are graduated, for the most part, 
have worked off many of the rough 
spots in student offices and on regular 
beats. We can at this particular 
point, for the purposes of discussion, 
dodge the problem of whether or not 
school and experience should be 
linked formally or informally and 
consider the right of the graduate to 
the confidence of the profession and 
his state of preparedness for his im- 
mediate future positions. 

There can be little doubt that the 
graduate is entitled to the confidence 
of the profession—at least the con- 
fidence that one would place in a 
good investment. He receives that 
confidence and is given an opportun- 
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ity to show his individual merit. But 
being entitled to confidence and being 
entitled to professional standing are 
two entirely different things in my 
judgment. The confidence extended 
to the graduate is that extended to 
any well recommended beginner who 
is expected to know a few of the ele- 
mentary rules of newspaper practice ; 
it is not the confidence extended to a 
newspaper reporter or editor of sev- 
eral years experience. And who will 
criticize the editors and publishers 
for this line of discrimination after 
they have so often come to grief by 
giving beginners jobs that should 
have fallen to more experienced 
hands? 

The discussion of this point makes 
clear not only the relation of the 
graduate to professional standing in 
general but to the tasks of his imme- 
diate position. He is not yet the man 
that the employer would like to have. 
the man who knows his work as a pro- 
fessional man should know it and 
who can do his work as a professional 
man should do it. The office has cast 
him into the school and the school has 
east him back, neither one reconciled 
to the work of rounding out the edu- 
cation that has been begun. 

But from the standpoint of the po- 
sitions of the future the school seems 
to have made a good case for itself. 
An examination of the alumni rec- 
ords indicates that the school gradu- 
ates are called on within five years to 
take executive positions and that they 
hold them ‘‘against all comers,’’ an 
index of relative success that can be 
taken as conclusive. It has become 
evident that the executives, editors, 
administrators, publishers, and no 
mean percentage of the owners of to- 
morrow will be graduates of the 
schools of journalism. 

This success might be appraised 
and some valuable lessons drawn 
from it. It is becoming clear for 
example, that we must prepare more 
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men for careers as reporters, and 
special writers and correspondents, 
that we must begin to serve all the 
fields of journalism as well as those 
centering about ownership or manage. 
ment of the small daily and weekly 
In the days of our youth it was a task 
of sufficient proportions to wrestle 
with the problems of the smaller pa. 
pers; now as we come of age we must 
begin to think more of the diversi. 
fied problems of various journalistic 
careers. 

Then, too, we may properly wonder 
whether we have taught our desk and 
executive minded alumni to ‘“‘live by 
the side of the road and be a friend 
to man.’’ There are those of us who 
will be quick to exclaim that we have 
taught them to be a friend to man, 
but not so many will insist that we 
have taught them to live by the side 
of the road. It is my experience that 
many of the men who have girded 
themselves and plunged into the fray 
have learned to fight but have not 
learned to live. Indeed, they have 
not learned to relax at all and have 
eliminated many of the _ greatest 
sources of comfort from their lives 
because they have reached a _ point 
where they no longer ‘‘have time’’ to 
read, to go to meetings, to take a va- 
cation, to take things easy after the 
grind. I say this with due apprecia- 
tion of the claims of the strenuous 
life as extolled and exemplified by a 
Roosevelt. 

The fact that our graduates are 
somewhat better prepared for a 
future in journalism than those who 
do not attend the schools is but a 
faint sort of encouragement for us. 
They should be as much better as the 
medical graduate is better than the 
man who rode around with the coun- 
try doctor a few years ago doing the 
dirty work of medical practice; they 
should be as much better as the law 
graduate is better than the man who 
read law for six months and then 
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passed an examination about as strict 
as that given to a notary public. 

We have made progress toward 
such a difference in graduates but 
we cannot attain the full measure of 
success unless we exercise a jurisdic- 
tion of some sort over a period of 
newspaper practice which will be of 
sufficient length to stand in the same 
relation to journalism as the _ hos- 
pital interneship does to medicine. 

The importance of recent develop- 
ments in graduate work in the schools 
is worthy of discussion but this 
is receiving attention from other 
speakers and need not be considered 
here. 

But a determination of the status 
of schools of journalism today bears 
a relation to more than the compe- 
tence of the graduate. The relation- 
ship of the school to the members of 
the profession and their relationship 
to the school is vital. On this point 
there is much that should hearten the 
university authorities interested in 
the instruction in journalism. As a 
matter of record it is known that the 
state press associations in thirty-five 
states are actively promoting the 
cause of education for journalism and 
are giving their support to schools of 
journalism. The situation in many 
states has changed for the better 
within the past ten years and the 
change has come as a result of study 
of the work that is being done by the 
schools. If there is anything that 
should be noted about the attitude of 
newspaper men toward the schools it 
is not that they are skeptical but 
that they expect too much. 

The schools of journalism today 
possess the confidence of the press as 
never before, and the press looks to 
the schools and alumni of the schools 
for guidance in important movements 
for higher professional standards and 
standing. 

The relation of the school to the 
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prospective student, and the profes- 
sional student now in attendance, is 
one which is capable of improvement 
but which is marked by health and 
respect. There is room for the be- 
lief that some institutions have made 
a god out of numbers in the past and 
have considered themselves most pros- 
perous when their enrollment was the 
largest, but that period has passed. 
The number of students who seek to 
enter upon pre-journalism courses is 
more than adequate for the needs of 
the profession and the tendency at 
the present time is to weed out the 
students of inferior capabilities and 
concentrate attention on the students 
of superior talent and energy. With 
this change in attitude which places 
a premium on superior work has come 
a change in the attitude of many stu- 
dents toward the school, a change that 
indicates a good tradition among the 
members of the undergraduate body. 
There remains one conflict that must 
be faced before the students will 
straighten out their thinking with re- 
lation to the school and that is the 
conflict inspired by a desire to give 
loyalty to the student paper and the 
school at the same time. So long as 
the school and the student paper are 
distinct and take different courses 
this difficulty is likely to persist. If 
they can be distinct and still agree on 
their course, or can be brought to- 
gether for a common purpose, the dif- 
ficulty will disappear. 

The relationship of the school to 
the general publie is one that will not 
be satisfactory until the schools of 
journalism are classified and the pub- 
lic learns that journalism is. no easier 
to teach or to learn than the other 
professions are. To the majority of 
readers any school which offers a lec- 
ture course or a composition course 
under the name of journalism is a 
school of journalism. As a result a 
great body of persons in America is 
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misinformed in regard to the state of 
the press. 

The situation with regard to the 
members of university faculties gen- 
erally is of the same stripe as that of 
the public generally. The members 
of other departments have a better 
notion of the meaning of school and 
college than have the miscellaneous 
readers and workers of America but 
they judge by the poor schools and 
not by the good ones. And why should 
they not do so? Do we not recog- 
nize all as of equal rank? Schools 
are schools, no matter how poor the 
equipment, the faculty, the stand- 
ards, or the student body. We have 
no defense in the unofficial statement 
that a certain institution is a Class C 
school ; we have no alibi for the charge 
that two thirds of the schools have 
low standards for we cannot show 
that such schools are different from 
the best. 

It has long been my belief that the 
most important step that we could 
take at the present time -vould be to 
make an annual classification of 
schools and to give a_ reasonable 
amount of publicity to such classifi- 
cation. I undertook in 1919 to eclass- 
ify the schools as they existed at that 
time and have done so every year 
since then, making an informal, un- 
official statement of the results when 
it could be done without embarras- 
ment to organizations or schools. 

If a classification should be under- 
taken at the present time I believe 
that it should require Class A schools 
to meet all the requirements for mem- 
bership in the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism though the matter of becom- 
ing members should be left to the 
schools themselves for decision. It 
would be practical to recognize a 
considerable number of schools as 
having a limited Class A rating, as is 
done with certain schools of medicine 
which offer only one or two years of 
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professional work. A limited Class A 
rating might be given to class A col- 
leges and universities which offered 
from 12 to 16 hours of journalism 
under competent instruction and with 
satisfactory laboratory facilities. Such 
instruction might include; reporting 
6 hours, copyreading 6 hours, adver- 
tising, feature, or editorial writing 2 
hours or 4 hours. 

While the foregoing requirements 
might be adquate for a classification 
at the present time it should be an- 
nounced that more exacting stand- 
ards would be enforced at a later 
date. The schools would thus have 
an opportunity to prepare for a more 
rigid requirement. It might be stated, 
for example, that beginning with the 
year 1933-34 the rules for Class A 
schools should include: a. Status as 
a school or college of journalism; b. 
requirement of a year of practical ex- 
perience before conferring of bache- 
lor’s degree in journalism ; ¢. passing 
of an inspection by members of the 
classifying body. 

In conclusion let me say that | 
have based my discussion on the 
school of journalism which is entitled 
to Class A rating at the present time. 
There is no basis for giving pro- 
fessional recognition to the others. 
Many institutions are teaching classes 
as an aid to student editors, many are 
teaching classes because of student 
unrest, many are teaching classes to 
prevent student migration, many are 
teaching classes to give service to 
other departments which want to pre- 
pare publicity workers. These insti- 
tutions do not belong in a_ profes- 
sional list. They belong outside the 
professional ranks altogether. Those 
that belong in the ranks are: a. those 
that offer a full professional program 
of work leading to a degree designed 
to indicate that preparation has been 
made for the practice of journalism 
as a profession; b. those that offer a 
program of courses of limited range 
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definitely designed to fit into the 
senior and graduate years of the reg- 
ular schools of journalism. 

To make clear my standards I wish 
to list the following as meeting my 
idea of schools of journalism in 1927- 
28 made with due regard for the pio- 
neer state of the work and the 
handicaps under which much of the 
instruction is carried on: Bos- 
ton, Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kansas State 
College, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mar- 
quette, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, North 


HIS survey of journalistic in- 

struction in the South, though 
including some statistical informa- 
tion, particularly in the table at the 
end, concerns itself primarily with 
revealing some of the methods and 
activities in the southern colleges, es- 
pecially in so far as they throw light 
on the status of the instruction in this 
section of the country. 

I am cognizant of the fact that 
there is a certain similarity in methods 
of teaching journalism among the 
various institutions whose _ schools 
have reached or approach a basis of 
professional training, and for that 
reason it must be remembered that 
this paper does not purport to fur- 
nish details of new methods, but 
rather aims at revealing any progress 
that may have been made in a sec- 
tion which did not begin journalistic 
instruction as soon as did other sec- 
tions. It is true that in some of the 
southern schools of journalism dis- 
tinctive courses or methods exist, and 
it will not be straying from my major 
purpose to include these. 


Journalistic Instruction in the South 


By Joun E. Drewry 
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Dakota, South Dakota, Northwestern, 
Notre Dame, Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, Syra- 
cuse, Texas, Washington, Washington 
and Lee, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin, Arkansas, Baylor College, Baylor 
University, Butler, California, Colo- 
rado, Drake, Florida, Tulane, Pitts- 
burgh, Iowa State, Mercer, Nevada, 
Ohio, Stanford, Southern California, 
Southern Methodist. These institu- 
tions deserve recognization in a class- 
ification of professional schools of 
journalism and many of them are 
now qualified to receive a Class A 
rating. 


Before entering upon the real sub- 
ject matter of this paper, a statement 
ought to be made about the territory 
covered in this survey. Although I 
eall this ‘‘ Journalistic Instruction in 
the South,’’ it might be nearer the 
truth to say ‘‘in the Southeast,’’ be- 
cause I have not included those states 
west of the Mississippi and have ex- 
cluded even Louisiana State Univer- 
sity because the greater part of that 
state lies outside the territory in 
which I am interested. My northern 
boundary is approximately the Mason 
and Dixon line. West Virginia, 
though lying somewhat between Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, was excluded. 
The states with which I am concerned 
are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. What might be characterized 
as the larger and the representative 
southern colleges, about 25 in num- 
ber, were the ones whose journalistic 
instruction was studied. 

I have limited myself in this way 
purposely because I believe that less 
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is known about the journalistic teach- 
ing in this area than in other parts 
of the country. 

II. 

The exact status of this work in 
each institution may be found in the 
Statistical table at the end of this 
paper. (Which I shall not read). For 
our purposes here, it can be said that 
the institutions in the South which 
give journalism on anything like a 
professional basis are University of 
North Carolina, University of Ken- 
tucky, Wesleyan College, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, University of South Carolina, 
University of Florida, and University 
of Georgia. Chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national professional journalis- 
tic fraternity, exist in three of these 
institutions: University of Kentucky, 
University of South Carolina, and 
University of Georgia. None of these 
eight schools of journalism at this 
writing has been admitted to the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. Several 
of them, though, I am sure, have 
filled most of the requirements of that 
body and soon will be admitted. For 
instance, the Georgia s¢hool very soon 
will present a petition for admit- 
tance, as others of these schools will. 

The remainder of the southern in- 
stitutions that pretend to teach jour- 
nalism do so largely through English 
and Commerce departments, and in 
such cases the instruction is limited 
to courses in news printing, feature 
writing, or what one institution calls 
‘‘general journalism.’’ Of course, in 
such institutions there is not as much 
practical training as in the schools of 
journalism just mentioned. Some, 
though, are making serious efforts, 
and the very fact that so-called jour- 
nalism courses are springing up in 
English and Commerce departments 
throughout the South is indicative of 
an increased interest in and an ap- 
preciation of journalistic instruction. 
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It can be said with a good degree of 
truthfulness that there are not many 
college men left in the South who 
think as does the professor of Eng. 
lish at a University of the South, 
who in answer to a letter of mine ask- 
ing about journalism at his institu. 
tion, said: ‘‘There ’aint no sich ani. 
mal’ here. All literature and compo. 
sition instruction given here is pure. 
ly eultural.’’ 

With the exception of the journal. 
ism instruction at Washington and 
Lee University which was begun un- 
der General Robert E. Lee in 1869, 
to be discontinued and not revived 
until 1925, the oldest department in 
the South, that of the University of 
Georgia, was not founded until 1915. 
Professional training at this institu- 
tion, and at the others mentioned as 
giving professional work, did not be- 
gin in the South until around 1920 
and later. In other words, profes- 
sional journalistic training in the 
South is much younger than in other 
parts of the country. Nevertheless. 
at each of the institutions there has 
been steady growth, with the result 
that several have enrollments above 
100. 

In so far as physical equipment is 
concerned, these Southern schools are 
reproducing something of the news- 
paper atmosphere. City rooms with 
copy desks, typewriters, and newspa- 
per files, exist in varying degrees at 
all of them. We at the University of 
Georgia are fortunate enough to be 
moving into a new three-story struc 
ture next month (January, 1928) 
which is to house the School of jour- 
nalism and the School of Commerce. 
Each of these schools of journalism 
has laboratory work in connection 
with a student’ paper on an arrange- 
ment with the town paper by means 
of which the students receive the 
stimulus of seeing their work in 
print. Most of the journalism teachers 
have had newspaper experience. And 
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probably what is most significant, 
graduates of these southern institu- 
tions are finding employment in 
newspaper channels and seem to be 
getting along satisfactorily. 


III. 

In a letter to the journalism 
teacher at each of the institutions in 
which I am interested, I asked that 
he tell me of any ‘‘ pet schemes’’ that 
he might have worked out and found 
to be effective. Professor O. J. Cof- 
fin of the University of North Caro- 
lina, after saying that ‘‘the faculty 
consists of one able-bodied—let’s say 
medium-brained-——newspaperman who 
is trying to find out what journalism 
is about,’’ confessed that he had no 
pet scheme, ‘‘unless you’d call the 
production of copy a scheme.’’ He 
requires his students to read newspa- 
pers ‘‘on which they are examined 
without notice’’—-a plan which seems 
to insure results. Class-room work 
there, he says, ‘‘when it does not con- 
sist of whacking a typewriter with 
something definite in view, runs 
rather to conferences, and there are 
no lectures which an academician 
would recognize as_ such....The 
teaching, (he says) if any, consists 
of an attempt to open the pores of the 
student so that he may sweat out 
what is in him.”’ 

At the University of Kentucky, the 
students, in addition to their labora- 
tory work on the student publication, 
have got out a regular edition of the 
local paper for the past three years, 
as Professor Enoch Grehan says, 
“‘with gratifying results. Students 
in Mercer University, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Washington and Lee University, 
and the University of Georgia, also 
have published editions of local news- 
papers, and many of you doubtless 
are familiar with the annual product 
of the Wesleyan college girls, entitled 
the Jester, a make-believe humorous 
newspaper. 
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A distinctive course given at the 
University of Kentucky is that deal- 
ing with the study of words etymo- 
logically and _ philologically, with 
stress placed upon accurate distine- 
tions between words and their syno- 
nyms. ‘‘The course in etymology,”’ 
Professor Grehan says, ‘‘covers one 
semester and takes into its purview 
about 1,200 words that are traced in- 
to all the languages that they touch 
and are then used in actual sentences 
in regular class recitation. The sec- 
ond semester of this course is what 
might be called discriminative usage 
of words as a newspaper man comes 
in contact with them. This course is 
open to students in their junior year 
throughout the entire university and, 
consequently, is largely filled with 
young men and women from the Col- 
lege of Education, College of Law, 
and College of Commerce, along with 
journalism students who are doing 
their major work.’’ 


Professor Grehan says the course 
was introduced because the Kentucky 
journalism faculty found that ‘‘the 
young writer was woefully lacking in 
the matter of vocabulary ; that he had 
read little, translated little, and 
therefore was unable to express him- 
self.’’ So suecessful has this work 
been that the College of Education 
‘‘is insisting that it be made hence- 
forth a regular first semester summer 
subject....and made available for 
teachers.’’ 


Reference has been made to the 
Jester, the mock newspaper published 
by the journalism students at Wes- 
leyan College. Miss Virginia Garner, 
professor of journalism at Wesleyan, 
says that George H. Long, then man- 
aging editor of the Macon Telegraph, 
of which the Jester was a supplement, 
‘*was so much impressed by the work 
that he invited the class to bring out 
a special edition of the paper.’’ The 
students ‘‘covered the local news, 
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wrote the editorials, and had charge 
of both the society and sport pages.’’ 
This was in 1917—ten years ago. 
**Since that time,’’ Miss Garner says, 
‘this feature and the Jester have 
been a part of the work of the depart- 
ment. Later, the writing of material 
for one edition of the Macon News 
was included. In 1918 the class as- 
sisted Emory (University) students 
in bringing out their regular edition 
of the Atlanta Constitution. 

Miss Garner, according to her stu- 
dents, requires much re-writing, and 
she herself expresses the belief that 
‘‘the painstaking rewriting of stories 
for the Jester....enabled students 
to write readily, without assistance, 
for a rea] newspaper.’’ 

Aside from its professional value, 
the journalistic instruction at Mer- 
cer University is unique in that a 
three months’ study of journalism in 
all courses leading to a degree is re- 
quired. Miss Garner, who is also 
head of the Mercer journalism de- 
partment, says that ‘‘Mercer is the 
only school in the world with such a 
requirement, though shortly before 
the present outbreak in China, the 
Journalism department of the Uni- 
versity of Peking wrote to Mercer to 
make inquiry into the idea, thinking 
to put it into practice there.’’ Dr. 
Rufus W. Weaver, former president 
of Mercer, included among his rea- 
sons for requiring all students to take 
the survey course in journalism that 
the work possesses cultural value, it 
awakens and stimulates interest in 
writing, it teaches future community 
leaders how to get the most out of 
reading papers, it teaches college 
graduates how to write for newspa- 
pers, it teaches accuracy, promptness, 
and so forth. Miss Garner thinks that 
such a course eliminates a lot of stu- 
dents who drop out after this parti- 
cular survey course, but who without 
such a course might have registered 
for the journalism degree, becoming 


a burden to the department because 
of their lack of aptitude for jour- 
nalism. 

The journalism departments at 
Mercer and Wesleyan along with the 
president of the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation are making plans for a state 
press institute to be held soon in con- 
nection with the journalism classes, 

Professor Roscoe B. Ellard of 
Washington and Lee University, af- 
ter recalling that most teachers of 
journalism have ‘‘recollections, bit- 
ter and vivid,’’ of what they did not 
know when they left college and be- 
gan newspaper work, declares: ‘‘It 
has seemed to me, both as a reporter 
and as a handler of reporters, that 
much knowledge could be given the 
reporter which the average school 
certainly does not furnish.’’ To 
remedy this, Professor Ellard has a 
course in his department which 
covers: ‘‘the habit of using source 
books, the atlas, the government bul- 
letins; that knowledge of legal pro- 
cedure and of notes, wills, and other 
legal papers which the reporter 
should know; the habit of using daily 
the standard authorities on city and 
county government, on history, on 
national governments of our own and 
other countries; on the background 
subjects, in short, not as mere college 
courses or recollections of academic 
lectures, but as definite and intimate 
parts of the equipment of the city 
room.”’ 

Professor Ellard says, ‘‘We have a 
‘Five-Foot Shelf’ which is seven-feet 
long; and it is less than five feet 
from the first of the reporters’ desks 
and an arm’s length from the instruc- 
tor’s desk. Whenever a_ reporter 
makes a mistake due to lack of ‘back- 
ground information,’ he is shown the 
page and paragraph in the ‘shelf’ 
which would have made him effi- 
cient.’” The Washington and Lee 
professor has been doing this sort of 
thing five years. ‘‘From my observa- 
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tion and from countless letters re- 
ceived voluntarily from former stu- 
dents,’” he says, ‘‘I am convinced 
that it is a very vital part of teach- 
ing newspaper work.”’ 

What Professor Ellard character- 
izes aS the ‘‘most important phase of 
journalistic teaching’’ is the confer- 
ence work—“‘ forty-five minutes week- 
ly for each course for each student 
and conducted by an instructor of 
professorial rank.’’ 

At Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, just as at the University of 
Georgia, parallel reading runs conse- 
eutively through all the required 
journalism courses. Other teachers 
may want to introduce the Washing- 
ton and Lee plan (I know I do) of re- 
quiring in the senior year a paper on 
this assignment: ‘‘ What Intellectual 
and Human Advancement Have 
Your Readings and Professional Stu- 
dies Afforded You 


Each spring a meeting of the 
Southern Interscholastic Press asso- 
ciation is held at Washington and 


Lee. Last year ten states were rep- 
resented by 114 delegates. At this 
meeting next spring, the institution 
plans ‘‘to include ...a convention for 
southern newspaper men to discuss 
editorial problems as apart from bus- 
iness problems.’’ This gathering aims 
at being similar to the Journalism 
Week held at other institutions. The 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ as- 
sociation appoints a committee of 
Southern publishers each year with 
which the Washington and Lee jour- 
nalism faculty confers. 

In the course devoted to the county 
weekly and the small town daily at 
Washington and Lee, the students, 
three times during the semester, take 
over for publication, county weeklies 
in neighboring towns, and twice, one 
page of a small city daily. 

Journalism students in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia this year are hearing 
for the first time a series of lectures 


by faculty members of other depart- 
ments, in which these teachers discuss 
current newspaper practices from the 
standpoints of their own subjects. 
Through these lectures, which are 
prepared with the journalism audi- 
ence particularly in mind, the stu- 
dent becomes conscious of opinions on 
journalism other than those he en- 
counters in the journalism classroom, 
in journalism text-books, or from 
practicing newspaper men. They hear 
a professor of law explain the state li- 
bel law and make suggestions with re- 
ference to the covering of court news. 
They hear a history professor discuss 
newspapers from the standpoint of 
the research scholar. Similarly, they 
hear sociologists, psychologists, biolo- 
gists, and the rest give expression to 
their ideas about current newspaper 
practices. 

These men, of course, know little 
of newspaper work in the same sense 
that a journalism professor or a prac- 
ticing journalist does. This, though, 
is what makes their talks valuable. 
They contribute observations from 
an angle that helps to round out the 
student’s knowledge of his chosen 
field. 

These lectures, of course, do not re- 
place the regular courses in econo- 
mics, science, and so forth, that the 
journalism student takes. Rather, 
they supplement these courses with 
material of which the professor does 
not make use in his daily work. 

These talks are sponsored by Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, and are held in the 
evenings with all journalism students 
invited, and most of them present. 

Students in the University of 
Georgia are encouraged and urged to 
write as much as possible for publi- 
cation, in addition to that done for 
the campus newspaper. They are 
advised to make arrangements with 
home papers to serve as correspond- 
ents, and many do this. In all courses 
where it is advisable, superior grades 
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go to those students who produce ma- 
terial that can and does go into print. 
The students profit, of course, in 
inches because the local paper relies 
largely for its campus news, as well 
as for reports of church sermons and 
other public addresses, on the jour- 
nalism students. Indicative of the 
amount of practical work done is the 
fact that one student’s string last 
spring reached 750 inches. Students 
of the Georgia school have edited en- 
tire issues of the Athens paper. 

By requiring reading reports of 
the students once a week, a large per- 
centage has been converted to reading 
the better magazines and newspapers 
regularly. The reports, though, may 


not wholly account for this reading, 
because the journalism students at the 
University of Georgia are of high in- 
telligence as demonstrated by two 
facts: (1) of the 1926-27 freshmen, , 
candidates for the journalism degree 


ranked first in psychological intelli- 
gence tests; and (2) the high percent- 
age of the graduating classes in jour 
nalism selected for membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa and similar honor- 
ary organizations. 

Although the University of 
Georgia School of Journalism has 
united with the Eighth and Ninth 
District Press association in its pro- 
grams, and has been represented on 
the programs of the Georgia Press as- 
sociation, Sigma Delta Chi in this in- 
stitution plans during the spring to 
bring about a closer union not only 
with the state newspaper editors, but 
with the high school journalists. 

So much for the southern institu- 
tions giving journalism on a some- 
what professional basis. 


IV. 

Of the institutions in this part of 
the country whose journalism curri- 
cula are not so pretentious, and yet 
who are doing good work there is 
Furman College, in Greenville, South 


Carolina. Professor C. V. Bishop of 
the English faculty there says that 
‘this session half of my class gets 
assignments each week from the city 
editor of the morning paper; the 
next week the other half of the class 
is on duty in the same way. I find 
that this plan not only gives the stu- 
dents first-hand information about 
the actual workings of a newspaper, 
but that it stimulates their interest. 
Seeing their copy in the paper on 
Sunday morning lends interest to 
what otherwise might become routine 
work. As a sort of prize we give a 
by-line to the best story each week. 
In addition to these weekly assign- 
ments, members of the class some- 
times are sent out to cover spot news, 
For instance, last spring when Earl 
Carrol was in a hospital in Green- 
ville, a member of the class handled 
the ease for the United Press.’’ 

Another institution having but one 
course in which practical ends are 
sought is the University of Alabama. 
Mr. J. F. Rothermel of the Birming- 
ham News travels 60 miles from Birm- 
ingham to the University regularly, 
where he says, ‘‘I am trying to make 
the course as practical as possible, us- 
ing daily newspapers for ‘laboratory’ 
work and taking all my illustrations 
from current events.’’ 

Mr. Stewart Robertson, professor 
of journalism in the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, reports that ‘‘we are now 
planning to set up a curriculum in 
Journalism, so that beginning next 
fall students may enter upon a 
course of studies that will lead to a 
degree of bachelor of science in jour- 
nalism.’’ The work done in this in- 
stitution so far; he says, ‘‘has been 
in the main in the nature of service 
work, that is helping our students 
who are taking courses leading to 
such vocations as county agents, vo- 
cational teachers of agriculture, tex- 
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tile employees, engineers, and so on 
to understand the theory of news, 
learn how to locate, uncover, and 
write news and feature articles, learn 
to make contacts with newspaper 
executives, ete.”’ 

Undoubtedly there is good work 
being done in a limited way in other 
southern institutions, but there is 
nothing about it that is sufficiently 
distinctive for me to relate it here. In 
what has gone before, some of the 
more experienced teachers probably 
will find nothing new. They should 
remember, though, that no promises 
of the new were made. This paper is 
intended primarily to throw some 
light on the status of journalistic in- 
struction today in the South, and by 
that standard it should be judged. 


In conclusion, the following sum- 
mary of the courses in journalism 
taught in the representative southern 
colleges is presented. A word ought 
to be said about how this material 
was gathered. Part of it was sent di- 
rectly to me by the institutions con- 
cerned. In eases, though, where I 
failed to receive information in this 
way, I resorted to recent catalogues 
of the colleges in which I am inter- 
ested. Although it was impossible to 
find at the University of Georgia cat- 
alogues of all the schools of the same 
date, all of the catalogues consulted 
were of recent publication. 

The figure after each course repre- 
sents its approximate value in semes- 
ter hours. I say ‘‘approximate’’ be- 
cause some of the colleges grant cred- 
it on the basis of term hours, others 
on year hours, and yet others on the 
semester basis. An affort was made 
to reduce all credit to semester hours. 

In instances where the journalistic 
instruction does not constitute a sep- 
arate unit,’ but rather is taught 
through some other department, I[ 
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have so indicated. I have also given 
the number of teachers engaged in 
the journalistic work. 

An effort has been made to make 
this summary accurate, though recent 
changes in courses and numbers of 
teachers not available to me must be 
taken into consideration. 

The summary follows: 


Alabama 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: ag- 
ricultural journalism, 2; engineer- 
ing journalism, 2; general journalism 
(news writing and feature writing), 
2; total, 6. One teacher. 

University of Alabama: news writ- 
ing, 4; total 4. One teacher. 

Howard College: journalism, 6; 
advanced journalism, 6; total, 12. 
One teacher. Journalistic instrue- 
tion is a part of English department. 


Florida 

Miami University: journalism, 4; 
total, 4. One teacher. Journalism 
instruction is a part of English de- 
partment. 

University of Florida: history and 
principles of journalism, 6; agricul- 
tural journalism, 6; news writing, 6; 
newspaper production, 6; feature 
writing, 6; editorial writing, 2; law 
of the press, 2; total, 34. Two 
teachers. Journalistic instruction is 
a part of the School of Commerce. 


Georgia 

Bessie Tift College (for women) : 
news writing, 4; editing, 2; feature 
writing, 4; correspondence, 2; com- 
munity newspaper, 2; advertising, 2; 
church publicity, 2; editorial writing, 
2; history of journalism, 4; total, 24 
hours. One teacher. 

Emory University: news reporting, 
2; news editing, 2; feature writing, 
2; advertising, 2; publicity, 2; law of 
press, 2; editorial writing, 2; history 
of journalism, 2; total, 16. One 
teacher. 
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Georgia College for Women: mag- 
azine and newspaper writing, 6; total 
6. One teacher. 

Georgia School of Technology: 
newspaper laboratory, 4; practical 
journalism, 3; total, 7. One teacher. 
Journalistic instruction is a part of 
School of Commerce. 


Mercer University: survey course 
in journalism, 3; reporting, 3; news- 
paper technique, 2; newspaper edit- 
ing, 4; history of journalism, 4; 
teaching of newspaper writing in 
high school and college, 2; short 
story, 3; feature writing, 4; editorial 
writing, 4; community newspaper, 1; 
the magazine, 2; law of libel, 1; ad- 
vertising, 2; publicity, 1; dramatic 
criticism, 2; total, 38. Three teachers. 


University of Georgia: newspaper 
reporting and correspondence, 6; 
copyreading, 6; feature writing and 
special articles, 4; history and prin- 
ciples of journalism, 2; the editorial, 
2; the community newspaper, 2; 
newspaper advertising, 6; the maga- 
zine, 2; class publications, 2; rural 
journalism, 2; newspaper ethics, 2; 
the law of the press, 2; public opinion 
and the press, 2; literary criticism, 2; 
Georgia literature, 2; total, 44. Two 
teachers. 


Wesleyan College (for women) : re- 
porting, 3; newspaper technique, 3; 
newspaper editing, 6; short story 
writing, 3; feature story, 3; editorial 
writing, 3; the magazine, 3; history 
of journalism, 3; total, 27. One 
teacher. 


Kentucky 
University of Kentucky: typewrit- 
ing, simple reporting, and history of 
journalism, 6; news writing and 


feature writing, 6; copyreading, 6; 
law of press, editorial writing, and 
eritical writing, 6; typography, 3; 
community journalism, 3; total, 30) 
hours. Four teachers, and student 
assistants. 
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Mississippi 
University of Mississippi: no in. 
struction in journalism. 


North Carolina 

Davidson College: no instruction 
in journalism. 

North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering: ele. 
ments of journalism, 2; advanced 
journalism, 2; agricultural journal. 
ism, 2; industrial journalism, 2 ; total, 
8. Plans four-year course leading to 
journalism degree in 1928-29. One 
teacher. 

University of North Carolina: news 
writing, 10; desk work, 2; public 
opinion and the news, 2; policy and 
relations, 2 (these three courses in- 
clude work in feature writing, edi- 
torial writing, and lay-out) ; weekly 
newspapers, 2; educational publicity, 
2; credit courses on campus tri-week. 
ly, 2; total, 22. One teacher. 


South Carolina 

The Citadel: no instruction in jour- 
nalism. 

Converse College: feature writing, 
2; total, 2. One teacher. Journalis- 
tic instruction is a part of English 
department. 

Furman College: general course in 
journalism, 6; total, 6. One teacher. 
Journalistic instruction is a part of 
English department. 

University of South Carolina: re- 
porting and news writing, 3; cor- 
respondence and interviewing, 3; 
news-writing laboratory, 4; literary 
and dramatic criticism, 3; psychology 
of news, 3; feature articles, 3; edi- 
torial writing and policy, 6; history 
and principles of journalism, 3; ad- 
vertising 3; country newspapers, 3; 
editorial laboratory, 4; total, 38. Two 
teachers. 


Tennessee 
University of South: no work in 
journalism. 
University of Tennessee: journal- 
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ism, 6; total, 6. One teacher. Jour- 
nalistie instruction is a part of Eng- 
lish department. 

Vanderbilt University: no journal- 
istie instruction. 

Virginia 

Washington and Lee University: 
news and feature writing, 6; report- 
ing and editing, 6; critical writing, 6; 


HE printed word is so prolific in 

its manifold forms, so much a 
part of contemporary life, that 
Americans are inclined to take it too 
much for granted, and therefor give 
little thought to the tremendous ad- 
vancement of the art and the scienti- 
fie processes that produce it. 

For the first time in history, this 
country’s contributions in the form 
of the printed word are to be erys- 
talized in an American Exhibit, show- 
ing the progress the press has made 
in all its branehes, at the Interna- 
tional Press Exhibition, which is to 
be held at Cologne, Germany, May 
10 to October 15, 1928. Nineteen 
countries beside our own are to par- 
ticipate in the exhibition. 

The ‘‘Pressa,’’ as the exhibition is 
sometimes called, will depict as one 
of its most important phases, the 
technique of news gathering and 
transmission. It will review every 
step in the production of a newspa- 
per from the raw material to the 
finished product. The historical de- 
velopment of the dissemination of 
news or information from the earliest 
savage fire and smoke signals and 
tom-toms up to the present day mar- 
vels embodied in the production of 
the daily newspaper will be complete- 
ly visualized. In short a ‘‘World’s 
Fair for the Press’’ is now in the 
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The American Exhibit at the International Press 
Exhibition, Cologne, Germany, 1928 


advertising, 6; editorial writing, 3; 
history and principles of journalism, 
3; news laboratory, 6; introduction 
to journalism, 3; the country weekly 
and the small city daily, 3; research 
problems, special credit; total, 42. 
Two teachers. 

University of Virginia: no journal- 
istic instruction. 


making. And there is reason why the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism should have an exhibit 
and an interest in such an exhibit, 
dealing as it does with education for 
journalism and turning out from the 
universities and colleges men and 
women who are taking positions of 
responsibility in journalism on pro- 
fessional basis. 

The average person will find much 
of interest and educational value in 
the American Exhibit, as well as 
those from other countries. The com- 
mittee in charge announces the pur- 
pose of the entire exposition is to 
show in as graphic a way as possible, 
‘‘all that pertains to production of 
the printed word so that it will in- 
terest the general public.”’ 

About 100,000 square feet of space 
will be devoted to the American Ex- 
hibit, which is to be shown in ‘‘The 
House of Nations’’—the dominating 
structure of beautiful design on the 
exposition grounds. In all there will 
be about one million square feet of 
space in a beautifully situated park 
on the banks of the Rhine river oppo- 
site the city of Cologne. 

The main departments concerned 
in the exhibit will be the daily news- 
papers, periodicals, book printing art, 
technical and auxiliary installations, 
associations and unions, press and 
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traffic, press and art, press and adver- 
tising, newspaper science, paper pro- 
duction, photography and _ kinema- 
tography. 

United States interests have been 
invited to take a prominent part, be- 
cause in this country, the activities 
enumerated have been brought to a 
state of perfection and a degree of 
influence not shown in every country, 
and because the methods and process- 
ses employed in the application of 
the printed word in business and so 
cial life have been here intensely de- 
veloped and scientifically applied. 

The exhibition is timely in that it 
is to express a feeling that the in- 
fluence of the printed word is to be 
not only defined but spread, and 
made more efficient. As a result a 
larger measure of unification is anti- 
cipated in the methods of applying 
the printed word to the business of 
living, of progress, and of the co- 
operative spirit of the world. 

‘*To give the world an impressive 
picture of the educational and econo- 
mic importance of the press in all its 
aspects, and thereby awaken and 
deepen the comprehension of the 
huge task of the press in interna- 
tional life,’’ is the expressed purpose 
of the general management. ‘‘On this 
foundation it is to eultivate still 
further the development, and extend 
the influence of the press, and is also 
to further the idea of international 
cooperation of the press.”’ 

The exhibition will reveal the in- 
dividual national mind peculiar to 
every nation, as reflected in its press; 
it will also show a might, so often 
used in battle, in peaceful competi- 
tion and in the service of understand- 
ing and equity. 

A well ordered and sequent collec- 
tion of related units is planned each 
suggesting its own vital relationship 
to the articulated whole. The printed 
word—its inception, creation, distri- 
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bution and effect, will be shown as a 
great servant of progress and civiliza. 
tion. 

The cultural historical section is to 
show the beginnings of the press from 
historical methods of transmitting 
news employed by primitive races, 
through the classic age, to the middls 
age when printing was invented, 
down to the last-minute developments 
in printing and to the use of radio 
broadcasting. The gathering of news 
and its distribution by newspapers 
and other agencies from 2,000 years 
ago are shown by well chosen ex 
amples. The sensational press of the 
16th and 17th centuries, the gruesome 
news printed by the leaflet newspa- 
pers are also considered. 

The print shops of the 17th cen 
tury, intelligence offices, leading quite 
definitely to the beginnings of adver. 
tising, are traced down through the 
perfection of implements and _ the 
technique of writing, the use of the 
mails, ete. The theses of Martin 
Luther illustrate the power of the 
leaflet and the pamphlet in religion 
and politics. Publishing the news of 
such events as the thirty-years war. 
Napoleon’s operations, the wars for 
independence, ete., show the rise of 
the newspaper and its development 
as a political power. This graphic 
method of display is evident in the 
recent growth of the newspaper, even 
down to its functioning in the imme- 
diate present, including the immense. 
ly interesting technical and mechani- 
cal equipment during the past score 
of years. 

The economic importance of the 
newspaper is portrayed by plastics 
and pictures, of the capital invested. 
of the machines used, and the im- 
portance of the newspaper in the 
commodity market. The newspaper 
advertisement, its artistic develop- 
ment and value, will be demonstrated 
The editorial side of the newspaper 
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will be displayed actually m progress, 
together with the formation of the 
literary text by cooperation between 
the editor and the publisher—the re- 
sponsibility for observing the politi- 
cal, educational and economic policy 
of the paper with a view to further- 
ing the public interest which it is ne- 
cessary to maintain. The news of 
the paper, opinion, appearance, pic- 
tures and departments, will all be 
treated in detail. Statistics and 
charts will be used to show the rela- 
tions of the press to the State, educa- 
tion and business. The importance 
of the newspaper as a recorder, a 
eritic, and as a driving force for spe- 
cifie educational aims will be parti- 
cularly stressed. 

Leading American newspapers will 
have exhibits individually, showing 
the various departments in their 
organization, their editorial _ poli- 
cies, their advertising and its spread 
and effectualness, their distributing 
methods their editorial organization, 
and other interesting factors. The 
technical producing factors, machin- 
ery and processes, will be reproduced 
and in actual operation. 

Magazines will be shown in much 
the same way as newspapers, graphs 
indicating their location. Production 
processes will be indicated, as well as 
special machinery made necessary by 
their growth. Magazine advertising 
and its distribution and application 
in business promotion will be shown. 

The graphic industries exhibit, 
comprising materials, technical de- 
vices, machinery for the use of ma- 
chinery have an important place. 
This includes typesetting machines, 
implements, stereotyping and electro- 
typing machines and processes, wood 
engraving and other methods for re- 
producing pictures. 

Book production, in fact and pro- 
cess, will be included. Applied gra- 
phie art takes in a special group for 
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‘*The artistic book of all times and 
all countries.’’ Closely related to the 
press section is an important group 
showing photography, the film indus- 
try, various phases of telegraphy 
made use of by the press, including 
wireless, radio, aviation, ete. 

A series of conventions will be held 
in Cologne in connection with the ex- 
hibition by publishing and related 
associations, some of international 
importance. The exhibit has the co- 
operation of: Italy, France, England, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Rus- 
sia, Poland, the Seandinavian coun- 
tries, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, Bel- 
gium, Latvia, Lithuania, Denmark, 
Holland, Japan, Argentine, and un- 
officially of the United States. The 
League of Nations has evinced its in- 
terest and plans to make an exhibit. 

‘*A printers’ pilgrimage’’ has been 
planned to visit the Exhibition, leav- 
ing New York June 1 and returning 
July 15, consuming 43 days and in- 
eluding visits to Antwerp, Cologne, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Paris, London and Liverpool, 
with sight-seeing trips to points of 
particular interest. 

The committee having American 
participation in charge is not in any 
way financially interested in the ex- 
hibition. It is working solely with 
the idea of making sure that the 
graphic arts institutions of America 
will be adequately represented along- 
side those of other countries. 

The interchange of ideas which 
will result from a study of the contri- 
butions of each nation in the form of 
the printed word is expected to be a 
factor in the advancement of the 
press generally throughout the world. 

Dr. Ernst Esch, general manager 
of the Exhibition, visited this coun- 
try last summer to interest the 
United States in the exhibit. As a 
result of his visit an American Com- 
mittee was formed with headquarters 
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in New York City. John Clyde Os- 
wald, President of the Benjamin 
Franklin Society of America, was ap- 
pointed chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the committee represent the 
press and its allied interest. 

Dr. Esch was considerably sur- 
prised at the extent to which education 
for journalism on a professional basis 
has attained in this country as com- 
pared with other countries and he is 
particularly desirous of having jour- 
nalistic education in our colleges rep- 
resented at Cologne. Therefore the 
officers of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism and the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism agreed 
that an exhibit of our own at this 
lowa City convention would bring to- 
gether enough good ideas and exhibits 
to form the nucleus of our part in 
the American Exhibit at Cologne. 

Although education for journalism 
is still in its infaney and there is 
no accurate yard stick its effect 
on the advancement of the press 
throughout the country, there is evi- 
dence that the young men and women 
being turned out by the journalism 
schools and departments in our col- 
leges are benefitting the press of this 
country immeasurably. It is evident 


that the extent and care with which 
publications are being produced to- 
day in this country can be traced in 
no small measure to education of per- 
sons especially equipped to use the 
printed word intelligently. 

Some time ago your attention was 
called to the exhibit in connection 
with our convention illustrating the 
progress and influence of journalistic 
education in the United States. Every 
school, department and course was 
invited to aid this exhibit by sending 
to President Lazell: photographs of 
school buildings and equipment; col- 
lege papers, newspapers, magazines, 
ete., edited by graduates and under- 
graduates; research work and _ books 
pertaining to journalism and written 
by faculty members, advertisements 
written by graduates and undergrad- 
uates; copies of bulletins, ete. Presi- 
dent Lazell has taken charge of this 
material which he has been receiving 
for the past month. From the re- 
sponse that has come from our mem- 
bers there is every indication that 
our exhibit will form an interesting 
and helpful educational contribution 
to the advancement of the science of 
presenting the printed word effective- 
ly everywhere. 


An honorary degree of Master of 
Journalism, believed to be the first 
ever conferred by an educational in- 
stitution in the United States, has 
been awarded L. C. Paddock, editor 
of the Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera, 
by the University of Colorado. 

‘‘The award was the most popular 
we made,’’ said Dr. George Norlin, 
president. Letters of appreciation for 
the honor conferred on Mr. Paddock 
(known to the newspaper fraternity 
as ‘‘Colonel’’) were received by uni- 
versity authorities from persons in 
all walks of life. Nearly every Colo- 
rado newspaper editor took occasion 
to comment editorially on the wisdom 


shown by the university in selecting 
Mr. Paddock. 

In conferring the degree, the Uni- 
versity regents said in part: ‘‘ Lucius 
Carver Paddock, editor of the Boul- 
der Daily Camera, resident of Boul- 
der for forty-nine years, and forty- 
seven years editor of the Daily 
Camera—a fearless and brilliant edi- 
tor whose pen for a generation, with 
wise phrase and pointed sentence, has 
untiringly defended what his judg- 
ment deemed to be the right. Humor 
and satire, never vindictive, support- 
ing his logic, have been his means of 
battling what to him was the wrong.” 
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Editorials 


Food for the Critics 


The managing editor of The Des Moines Register was kind enough to 
offer a criticism of schools of journalism at the recent meeting of teachers of 
journalism in Iowa City. He made four points: that many graduates regard 
journalism as an exact science; that work on the college daily is overvalued ; 
that mechanics of editing change too rapidly to deserve much emphasis in 
the professional course; that the schools are not playing a large enough part 
in developing professional attitudes and discussions among practicing news- 
paper men. 

Without seeking to give the impression that the schools do not wish to 
profit by the criticisms a few things might be said with reference to the sug- 
gestions offered. First, it is the superior man who rises above technique and 
above the rule book, and the press is not offering superior beginners re- 
wards that will hold large numbers of them in journalism. Further, it is 
an advantage rather than a disadvantage to have men of average ability 
working by rule. Second, work on the college paper is practically ignored in 
many good schools of journalism which insist, for example, on giving their 
own reporting assignments, on having carbon copies of the stories handed 
to journalism instructors, and on having the students go over the carbons in 
regular conferences with the instructors. Third, the mechanics of editing 
have not changed in the past any faster than the mechanics of surgery, engi- 
neering, or law; they have not changed any faster than the content of courses 
in political science or economics. Technique and broad principles must both 
receive emphasis unless employing editors create a different market. Fourth, 
until a student has passed through the apprenticeship and interneship period 
of his training he is not ready for professional meetings and consideration of 
professional problems and interests from an advanced point of view. The 
schools are developing graduates who are competent beginners but not 
finished professional thinkers and workers. In developing these beginners 
they are contributing to the professional thought and action of the future. Is 
it not true, however, that editors of today represent too uneven a body of 
knowledge and too little community of professional interest to respond in 
large numbers to a strictly professional program sponsored by teachers or 
members of newspaper staffs? Perhaps it is not too much to say that the 
schools are willing to furnish leadership if the managing editors and editors 
are ready to accept it. 
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Survey of Agricuitural Journalism 


Address by C. E. Rogers, head of the department of Industrial Journalism, Kap. 
sas State Agricultural college, at the annual convention of the American Association 


Y paper, so called for want of a 
better term, lies somewhat be- 
tween a survey and a visiting item. 
It is neither one exactly, and yet it 
is a little of both. Briefly, it deals 
with a two-day sojourn last August 
in and around Emporia, Kansas. 

One of our graduates had been 
hired to handle the farm news for 
William Allen White’s Emporia 
Gazette and I was enough interested 
to find out how he did his work that 
I decided to take two days out of my 
vacation to see for myself and, if 
possible, get the feel of the job. From 
the point of view of a teacher of jour- 
nalism I suppose my visit might be 
regarded as follow up work. I was 
anxious to know whether the young 
man, Leslie Combs by name, was 
measuring up to expectations in his 
somewhat unique job of farm re- 
porter on a small daily newspaper. 
Although he is not the first to occupy 
such a position he does hold the dis- 
tinction of being the only full time 
farm reporter on a daily in Kansas, 
and the first man trained in college 
agriculture and industrial journalism 
to be hired exclusively for that type 
of work in our state. In a sense we 
regarded his work as a demonstra- 
tion, yet I must add that we felt it 
had also a little of the experimental 
element in it. So my trip to Em- 
poria was more than a call to inquire 
of Mr. White how the young man was 
getting along. It was an experi- 
menter’s observation of human reac- 
tions in a given environment. 

I found out a little of what farm 
reporting means, enough so that I 
was ever so well satisfied with my job 
as teacher after a day in Mr. Combs’ 
Ford (model T) absorbing shocks 
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and observing the young man collect 
farm news. The farm reporter’s run 
is the entire rural trade territory of 
Emporia. If Mr. Combs were a mere 
leg man he would hardly get over it 
in a month equipped though he were 
with 7-league boots. He hadn’t cov. 
ered all his run yet when I saw him 
after he had been on the job 18 
months. The day I traveled with him 
he drove more than 100 miles the 
result of which was enough copy to 
fill about a column of space. 

He was following tips that day. 
There was a man who had just fin- 
ished a modern farm home, a man 
who owned a high producing cow, a 
boy who belonged to four 4-H clubs, 
a man who was fattening steers, a 
man who had been successful with 
hogs. We scored three out of five at- 
tempts and nearly got eaten up by a 
dog. 

The man with a new house was 
cordial. He showed us through, told 
his human story of years of effort, 
and let us take a picture of him and 
his house. This story was so easy I 
got an erroneous opinion of the farm 
reporter’s job, but I was soon to be 
disillusioned. 

Mr. Combs drove like a country 
doctor on an emergency call. We 
were on the trail of a man who was 
alleged to be the owner of a high pro- 
ducing cow. Ten miles we drove with- 
out stopping and then Mr. Combs 
thought we had better inquire if we 
were on the right road. Yes, we were 
not far from the farm of the man who 
had a high producing cow—five miles 
west, a mile south, two miles west, 
and half a mile north. Finally we 
arrived only to discover the trip still 
_ just a tip. The man who 
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had the information was attending 
college in Emporia. 

From here we hurried to round up 
the 4-H boy of diverse activities. We 
found him at the end of another 10- 
or 15-mile drive, and the tip proved 
better than we hoped. The lad was 
a member of only one club but he 
was the proud owner of a couple of 
cireus attractions—a litter of young 
skunks and a sow that played like a 
pet puppy. We got his story and pic- 
tures and ealled it a half day’s work. 
We drove back to Emporia for lunch 
and set out in a different direction 
from town in the afternoon. 

The man who was fattening steers 
ealled off the dog just in time to save 
us, but he refused point blank to give 
us a line of copy about his steers. His 
reason interested me. Most of the 
farm stuff you saw in the papers, he 
said, was about men who exaggerated 
their success, and he wasn’t going to 
have people thinking he was a failure. 
Combs admitted that he had been 
taken in by some farmers who told 
stories out of all proportion to their 
actual importance but urged that as 
more reason for good farmers giving 
out their experiences. But logic was 
unavailing and we drove on to see 
the farmer who had done well with 
hogs. The man was a little deaf but 
quite willing to tell his story. That 
ended the day’s ‘‘leg’’ work. Back 
at the office the notes were worked up 
into copy for the next day’s paper. 

On the following day it rained so 
hard that country roads were impass- 
able and I spent my time bothering 
members of the staff, including Mr. 
White. 

Mr. Combs has summed up his job 
in these words: 

‘‘T endeavor to interest people in 
the page and in the doings of other 
farmers, rather than to instruct, and 
by interesting them in others’ activi- 
ties and telling their successes I per- 


suade them to try out new practices 
for themselves. I get good news and 
let the bad go unless by telling it the 
bad news will benefit someone. Bind- 
weed is spreading in our county, and 
I published stories of this fact and of 
what farmers are doing to control it, 
regardless of the fact that the cham- 
ber of commerce wanted it kept secret 
lest it hurt the value of real estate. 
Of course I was backed in this policy 
by the editors of the paper. I try to 
find stories which will bridge the 
seeming chasm between city and 
country men, especially activities 
wherein there is any cooperation be- 


ittween the two. 


‘‘T always attempt to find the 
farmer who is doing some one thing 
especially well. A farmer will hesti- 
tate to reveal all his personal affairs, 
but he will give you the minutest de- 
tails of a special branch, especially if 
it is something relatively new like 
sweet clover. I have found that the 
farmer who has a theory without 
proof of it by actual practice is to be 
watched. The best story, I have con- 
cluded from comments of readers, is 
that which has actual results that 
can be seen. 

of my _ greatest interest 
drawers has been the crop condition 
story. The question most often asked 
me by farmers is how are crops in 
other neighborhoods. So about every 
ten days or two weeks I make a flying 
trip over the county gather informa- 
tion on the condition of crops. This 
is one story where names may be 
used in great profusion. 

‘‘T have tried to mix news of far- 
mers close to town with that of 
farmers in the outlying districts. This 
does away with the tang of citified 
news, of which the farmer who lives 
far out is always suspicious. It also 
gives the city man a basis for his in- 
terest, as many of the farmers living 
close in are well known in town. One 
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thing which I have strived to do is to 
impress on the farmer the fact that I 
am primarily a farm reporter, inter- 
ested in him, and willing to come af- 
ter the news. 

‘‘Right now I have to stand a lot 
of good natured joshing from my fel- 
low reporters and city friends. I will 
be glad when there are more like 
me.’’ 

Mr. White told me he tries to re- 
eruit his staff from the part time re- 
porters who start working for the Ga- 
zette while attending one of the two 
colleges in Emporia. But when he 


HIS is a troublesome subject. No- 

body knows much about it, but 
many have vigorous opinions. Jour- 
nalism in the high school has grown 
so suddenly that it has not yet had a 
chance to standardize its methods. It 
is still experimental. Only through 
such round tables as this will it erys- 
talize its aims. My ideas have changed 
and are changing—just as yours 
are—but I have certain impressions. 
These I am going to express as vigor- 
ously as I can, even if no one else 
agrees. 

In newspaper fashion, I shall state 
my conclusions first and explain them 
afterward. They are: 

1. Journalistic writing must justi- 
fy itself educationally if it is to be 
more than a passing fad and if it is 
to remain in the high school curri- 
culum. It must offer something of 
value to the student who does not ex- 
pect to enter the profession of jour- 
nalism ; it must do something that de- 
serves high school credit and some- 
thing that college registrars will hon- 
or for entrance. 

2. Many things now done in the 
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decided to put on a farm reporter he 
was obliged to depart from the usual 
custom because he needed an expert 
in a field unfamiliar to Mr. White 
and other members of his staff. Combs 
was the answer. Mr. White is con. 
vinced that the experiment, for so 
he too regards it, is a success. The 
farm reporter affords a service that 
Mr. White feels he owes to readers of 
a newspaper published in a city 
which economically is largely depen. 
dent upon agriculture, and which is 
the center of the rural life of the 
region. 


name of high school journalism can- 
not be justified educationally. 

3. Of all these things that are be- 
ing done, only two can be justified 
and these should be stressed in future 
development. They are: (A) Use 
of journalistic subject matter and 
models to arouse interest in advanced 
composition courses—that is, ‘‘moti- 
vated composition.’’ (B) Newspaper 
study to train students to read the 
press intelligently, to discriminate in 
selecting newspapers, to support the 
best type of journalism, and to get 
the greatest personal benefit out of 
this great institution that plays such 
a large part in American life. 

4. With such aims in mind, jour- 
nalistic writing offers a good solution 
to the English teacher’s problem, 
‘*What shall be done with the ad- 
vaneed composition courses of the 
junior or senior year?”’ 

5. Journalism in high school can- 
not be justified educationally if it 
exists primarily for the production of 
a school newspaper. Such a project 
is an extra-curricular activity, like 
basketball, glee club singing, and de- 
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bating. The schools which have 
brought the newspaper into the class 
room must put it out again—and this 
is being done in many high schools. 
The mere fact that the same teacher 
acts as publication adviser and in- 
structor in journalistic writing does 
not justify the labor-saving scheme of 
producing the newspaper in class 
time. 

6. The big boom of the high school 
newspaper—inspired by competitive 
contests and fostered for the publicity 
it offers the high school—must be de- 
flated. The student newspaper is a 
valuable extra-curricular activity but 
its quality should not be produced at 
the expense of other things. 

7. A scheme must be _ devised 
whereby the class in journalistie writ- 
ing may assist the student newspaper, 
as a by-product, although the main 
purpose of the class is educational. 


Now for some explanation of these 
conclusions: To begin with—why is 
the subject so chaotic. Because— 

1. Journalistic writing in high 
school has sprung up almost over 
night and, like a mushroom, has 
grown with terrific rapidity and 
much internal softness. From a few 
scattered cases eight years ago, it has 
spread all through the middle west 
and far west, and is threatening the 
east. The subject is now taught in 
hundreds of schools and there are 
probably more than 1,000 high school 
newspapers. 


2. It not 


even approached 
standardization, except in a few lo- 


ealities. Any 30 teachers have 30 
different methods. 

3. Its teachers are drawn from 
other work, often remotely related ; 
most of them have no special train- 
ing; they have formed practically no 
organization; each is going his own 
way regardless of the others. 

4. There is no agreement as to 


what the work is all about or why it 
is given, and some of the reasons that 
have the most followers are, at best, 
not legitimate. 

5. The subject has as yet only half 
a dozen textbooks and is borrowing 
books that are not suitable. 

6. The project has a relationship to 
high school administration which, 
while giving it a good start, threatens 
to throw it off the track and destroy 
it shortly. 

7. It has a relationship to a busi- 
ness or profession that is encouraging 
it but leading it in the wrong diree- 
tion. 

8. It has an influence on the future 
of its students that is likely to do 
these students more harm than good, 
if its purposes are are not clearly 
thought out. 

9. It has a showiness and fascina- 
tion that constantly threaten to turn 
it aside from its main purpose. 

10. In many eases, the course 
starts off on the wrong foot; it is or- 
ganized to do something that it has 
no business to do. 


These are strong statements. 

You ask, how do I, a college 
teacher, know these things. Because, 
since 1920, we of the Wisconsin 
School of Journalism have conducted 
a teacher’s course in the subject, 
through which summer after summer, 
we have worked with hundreds of 
high school teachers of the subject 
from all parts of the country. As the 
author of one of the few books in the 
field, I have constant reactions from 
teachers. As a contest judge of C. 
I. P. A., I have examined probably 
1,000 student publications. 

Since about 1916, when the subject 
sprang up in Kansas and a few other 
states, it has had a history that ac- 
counts for its present unsettled 
status. It started with all manner of 
purposes, but there seemed to pre- 
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dominate the legitimate intent of 
‘‘motivated composition.’’ We pro- 
phesied that in this it would find its 
proper place, but we overlooked the 
boom of the high school newspaper. 
Fostered by C. I. P. A. and other or- 
ganizations, by national meetings of 
1,200 delegates, by contests, certifi- 
cates, prizes, and school rivalry, the 
newspaper, springing up from no- 
where, suddenly swept into promi- 
nence as a major school activity. It 
drove out the valuable literary maga- 
zine, monopolized the classes in jour- 
nalistie writing, and made itself the 
whole show. I forecast that this 
boom would serve a certain purpose 
and then subside. It has done that, I 
think. The boom developed the news- 
paper to a high quality and estab- 
lished it as a worth-while extra-curri- 
cular activity. Now many high schools 
are taking a saner view of it. It 
will continue, I think, as a worth- 
while student activity. But it will 
step out of the lime-light and permit 
the revival of the literary magazine 
to publish the non-journalistie writ- 
ing of the school. It will no longer 
monopolize the attention of the class in 
journalism, and the class may return 
again to its proper function. This 
history is written in the varying in- 
terests of the teachers in our summer 
course. 


There is an interesting parallel be- 
tween high school and college jour- 
nalism in this history. The high 
school journalism class that exists only 
for the student newspaper is in the 
same unhappy situation as the college 
journalist class organized to aid the 
college publicity man. Unfortunate- 
ly, in many colleges journalism has 
grown after this formula: First, the 
college hires a publicity man; then, 
to provide himself with inexpensive 
helpers, he organizers a journalism 
class. Obviously, considering the re- 
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lation of newspaper work and publi. 
city, this is not an ideal scheme. [p 
many high schools, the formula has 
been: First, the old monthly maga. 
zine is supplanted by a weekly news. 
paper; then, because the newspaper 
gives the school good publicity, a 
teacher-adviser is employed to im. 
prove it and a elass is organized to 
train writers and editors for it. This 
is, of course, not true of all college 
journalism or of all high school jour. 
nalism. But, where it is true, it has 
no educational justification. 


Another matter of which I am 
very sure is that there is no justifica- 
tion for vocational or professional 
journalism in high school. The 
easiest thing to do in a high school 
journalism class is, of course, to treat 
the students as prospective newspa- 
per men and to give them a smatter- 
ing of disrelated newspaper teclini- 
que. It is not justified for these 
reasons. 

1. The newspaper, to serve the pub- 
lic properly, should be written and 
edited by men of higher education— 
by college graduates. The newspaper 
craft is becoming more and more con- 
vineed of this. Educators must co- 
operate with the laudable movements 
and must not encourage boys to rush 
from high school into $15-a-week 
newspaper jobs. 

2. Any high school course that en- 
courages a boy to enter newspaper 
work without further education is not 
fair to the boy—it is pitching him in- 
to a blind alley. The high school class 
may train him to do routine report- 
ing and to run errands for the city 
editor, but it cannot prepare him to 
rise in the profession. The day when 
office boys and printers’ devils grew 
into managing editors is passing 
Every tendency in the profession is 
toward raising standards and educa- 
tional qualifications so to recruit 
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trained workers rather than under 
aid ‘‘kid’’ reporters. 

3. The high school lacks the facili- 
ties for professional training and 
high school boys are too immature to 
profit by professional training. 

4. Journalism is not a trade that 
may be taught like typewriting, book- 
keeping, printing, carpentry, or dress 
making. It is a profession depending 
largely on a broad education; back- 
ground knowledge is more important 
than technique. Writing is only a 
small part of it. 


Before discussing more legitimate 
aims, permit me to give a few exam- 
ples of the high school journalism 
class that seems to be off the track: 

1. The purely vocational course, 
which boasts that it prepares students 
to enter newspaper work from high 
school. It teaches as much about 
newspaper work as a bright boy may 
pick up in three weeks around a 
newspaper office but gives him none 
of the background that he should 
have to climb further in the profes- 
sion. Some day you will find these 
‘‘eraduates’’ clipping exchanges and 
grouching about the uselessness of 
the newspaper calling. 

2. The course that exists mainly to 
give staff training for the student 
newspaper. It is really a staff meet- 
ing held in school hours. You can- 
not justify giving credit for it more 
than for basketball practice or glee 
club drill. No college registrar will 
honor the credit anyway. 

3. The course whose primary aim 
is to help the printing teacher. There 
are not many of these in Wisconsin, 
but they are found elsewhere. I see 
little educational value in producing 
copy for the printing apprentices to 
practice with. 

4. The ‘‘omnibus course’’ that is 
often organized by a worker borrowed 
from a local newspaper. It includes 
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a smattering of everything from 
proofreading to headline writing, 
newspaper history to engraving pro- 
cesses. What is the educational value 
of that? 

5. The abbreviated college course 
cut down to fit the high school, often 
given by a graduate of a university 
school of journalism who has saved 
his college notes and books. If there 
is no more relation between high 
school journalism and college jour- 
nalism than there is between Latin 
and bookkeeping—if high school 
journalism is an educational project 
while college journalism is a voca- 
tional or professional project—such a 
course is useless. 

6. Not a course, but a tendency, is 
the use of college journalism text- 
books in high school. Obviously 
these are vocational books, and I have 
a suspicion that the books are merely 
skimmed. I hope that the near fu- 
ture will bring more journalism 
books written especially for the high 
school. 


But all this is negative. If the 
work aims, not to train newspaper 
men or to produce a school news- 
paper, but to utilize journalistic 
methods to give something of educa- 
tional value to future merchants, 
lawyers, housewives, stenographers— 
what may it do? 

1. Primarily it should be aimed at 
training students to write English. I 
shall speak more of this later. 

2. It may stimulate interest in 
current events and thereby make bet- 
ter citizens. Newspaper writing is 
made of current events. 

3. It may interest students in ac- 


quiring knowledge of their commun- 


ity and its problems—that is what 
newspaper copy is made of. 

4. It may cooperate with the civics 
teacher in explaining the government. 
Interviews with city and county offi- 
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cials and similar newspaper tasks 
make better voters. 

5. It may utilize the character 
training of careful fact gathering. To 
search for facts and to present them 
truthfully is better training than to 
write out of one’s own head—espe- 
cially if the head is empty. 

6. It may develop habits of accur- 
acy and carefulness as no other Eng- 
lish course can. Work with printer’s 
copy opens up a new field for the 
teaching of punctuation, spelling, 
grammar, and diction. Careless de- 
tails may be glossed over in manu- 
script. 

7. The work may aid the profes- 
sion of journalism in two ways: (A) 
by sorting over the many aspirants 
for journalistic careers and sending 
the best to college. (B) By develop- 
ing intelligent critics of the news- 
paper. It is obvious that the news- 
paper can be no better than the pub- 
lie wants it to be. A public that fails 
to support the best journalistic ef- 
forts and rewards only trivialities, 
pulls journalism down steadily. The 
training of a few high school gradu- 
ates to appreciate good journalism 
will form a nucleus to support the 
better type of journalist. 

8. It may train young people to 
read the newspaper so as to get the 
most out of it. The newspaper is a 
very important means of publie com- 
munication but, if the publie reads 
only the sports and comies, the prin- 
cipal function of journalism is 
wasted. We cannot have better news- 
papers, better government, better 
community life, until we train a 
generation of school children to de- 
mand good newspapers and to make 
intelligent use of them. We have 
found that freshmen in a school of 
journalism must first be taught to 
read a newspaper before they can 
write for it—most of them have not 
read it before. 


Returning to the primary aim of 
English composition, what are the 
advantages of using journalistic writ- 
ing? 

1. The writing of something like 
a newspaper article is so interesting 
that it will carry students through 
much necessary practice work—and 
the value of composition work de. 
pends on its interest. 

2. The subjects are close at hand 
and seem ‘‘practical,’’ seem to have a 
utilitarian or market value. 

3. Journalistic artic'es involve all 
the problems of exposition, descrip- 
tion, narrative, and argument and 
offer conerete approaches to these 
problems. 

4. The models, selected from the 
daily newspaper, seem ‘‘live,’’ and 
they deal with the language of today. 

5. The project furnishes practice 
writing for the student who cannot be 
taught to write so-called ‘‘literature”’ 
—if they cannot produce a short 
story or an essay, they may at least 
deseribe a new building or report a 
basketball game. 

6. It often makes writing seem 
worth whi'e to students who cannot 
be interested in other English work. 

7. The newspaper prints good and 
bad models, and the selection of them 
teaches discrimination. 

8. The project should not super- 
cede the regular composition and 
literature courses—journalism sim- 
ply gives motivated practice writing. 

9. There are plenty of things to 
write about in the newspaper without 
stressing technical forms. Journalis- 
tie composition will differ from other 
composition only in subject matter 
and in the objective, impersonal point 
of view. 

10. No teacher will encourage imi- 
tation of the bad e’ements in news- 
paper writing. But the fact that bad 
writing may be found in the news- 
paper should be no more embarrass- 
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ing to a composition teacher than the 
fact that the student comes from a 
home where he hears English mur- 
dered. 

11. Journalistic writing may stress 
earefulness and accuracy as no other 
writing can—it is printer’s copy. 


Now a few suggestions to answer 
some of the doubts in the mind of an 
English teacher who is considering 
the use of Journalistic writing in an 
advanced composition course. 


1. There is no need to stress the 
technical elements in newspaper writ- 
ing—the news story form, ete. These 
technicalities should not be brought 
in, I believe, until late in the course 
and then casually. If the proper sub- 
ject matter and point of view are em- 
phasized, the student will adopt the 
newspaper structure natura'ly. To 
plunge directly into the technique 
gives false notions and results in 
stereotyped form-writing. There is 
plenty to borrow from newspaper 
writing that encourages originality. 


2. By subject matter—I mean 
merely the same kind of topics that 
are discussed in newspaper and maga- 
zine writing. There is no need to 
stress timeliness or the news element 
as much as would be required in staff 
work, but simply to write about cur- 
rent topics, especially those close to 
student life. It may include news 
stories, interviews, speech reports, 
editorials, special feature articles, so- 
cial notes, sports articles, reviews of 
books and plays, ete. 

3. By objective point of view—I 
mean the writing of facts that must 
first be gathered, rather than the ex- 
pression of ideas, impressions, opin- 
ions, and dreams that are floating 
around in the writer’s mind. Objec- 
tive writing has the reader in mind 
while subjective writing is done for 
the satisfaction of the writer. Most 


other composition writing is sub- 
jective. 

4. There is no occasion to permit 
so-called ‘journalese’’—slang, faulty 
grammar, skimpy and strained dic- 
tion, and all the rest. It is useless to 
preach against it if the newspapers 
read by the class are full of it. The 
only remedy is to introduce the class 
to newspapers that are not written in 
‘*journalese.’’ There are plenty of 
them. As students will always be ex- 
posed to bad English—whether in 
newspapers or in everyday conversa- 
tion—the teacher’s job is to help them 
to discriminate and to imitate the bet- 
ter kind. 


5. Journalistic writing should not 
be offered to students below the jun- 
ior year—l1th grade. It cannot re- 
place literature study nor rudimental 
drill in the essentials of Eng’ish. It 
is merely advanced practice writing. 
It should be elective; to require it 
would thwart its purpose; and to ad- 
mit only selected students would 
often bar those who need it most. _ 


6. It may or may not be related to 
the student newspaper. It may well 
include many things that should be 
learned by those who conduct the 
newspaper, but it should include 
much more than that. My notion is 
that such a course should precede, 
and perhaps be required for, work on 
the newspaper staff. If the course 
runs into a second half-year, the lat- 
ter half may be more directly related 
to the newspaper. But the content of 
the first half should be planned for 
the student who is not on the news- 
paper. If the same teacher is in 
charge of the class and the newspa- 
per, a nice relationship may be 
worked out. 


7. I dislike to call the work ‘‘ jour- 
nalism’’—that sounds too vocational. 
I should prefer to call it ‘‘journalis- 
tie writing,’’ or ‘‘ writing for print.’’ 
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Never should it be called ‘‘ news writ- 
ing,’’ for it is larger than that. Per- 
haps it may best be listed merely as 
advanced English, and the school will 
soon learn its content. 

8. There is no reason for conflict 
with other English courses’ or 
teachers. The more I work with jour- 
nalistic writing, the surer I am that 
there is no such thing as a journalis- 
tie style. Of course, there is ‘‘ jour- 
nalese’’ (just bad, hasty, careless 
writing by untrained kid reporters), 
there is a news story structure, there 
are distinctive subject matter and 
point of view. But the style goes 
with the writer. Conflict with other 
English courses and teachers takes 
four aspects: (A) There are some 
technicalities, such as _ paragraph, 
capitalization, use of figures, and 
other elements of typographical style 
which go with writing for print, 
while other English teachers may 
prescribe the technicalities of liter- 
ary writing of half a century ago. 
(B) The models used in journalistic 
writing stress the modern American 
language, rather than Victorian liter- 
ary English. (C) The English teacher 
who is not much of a newspaper 
reader and who has heard much 
about ‘‘journalese’’ is sure that jour- 
nalistiec writing will ruin his former 
pupils and cause them to unlearn all 
he has taught them. (D) The jour- 
nalism teacher, through acting as ad- 
visor of the student publications, 
establishes a claim on the efforts of 
students which may well be envied 
by other composition teachers.—Not 
one of these four is serious enough 
to cause concern. The disagreements 
may be easily smoothed out if the 
journalistic teacher is dip!omatic and 
makes the first advances toward 
peaceful relations. 

9. A school style sheet is a good 
remedy for the disagreements over 
technicalities. It should be drawn up 


by a committee representing all sides 
of the English work, and, by the time 
agreement has been reached, all con- 
cerned will have softened many of 
their hard-and-fast notions about 
these relatively unimportant techni- 
ealities. Paragraph length—whether 
for a newspaper, magazine, or book 
—is a typographical matter depend- 
ent upon the width of the column. 
Most of the usages in capitalization, 
figures, and even punctuation were 
first developed by printers and type 
designers, and are now being con- 
stantly changed by the same authori- 
ties. The only serious aspect about 
them is that a composition teacher is 
likely to become so firmly attached to 
his own particular usages that he 
makes a religion of them. 

10. The faulty work of a small 
local newspaper need not set the pace 
of the ec!ass. Some clubbing together 
for subscriptions will place before the 
class a great collection of the best 
newspapers of today. Frank criti- 
eism of all journalistic work may 
perhaps improve the local influence. 
At any rate, constant newspaper 
study should be a regular part of the 
class method. 

11. Where to get assignments— 
especially if the teacher knows little 
about journalism? If he will under- 
take to have his students write arti- 
eles ‘‘like those in the newspaper’’ 
and will base his daily assignments on 
the suggestions that he finds in the 
daily newspaper, there will be plenty 
to do. Assignments will grow out of 
the newspaper reading. 

12. A teacher says that she knows 
nothing about newspapers—in other 
words, she does not read newspapers. 
I should hate to have to admit that, 
considering the importance of the 
newspaper in modern life. But, if 
such is the case, the problem is easily 
remedied by 20 minutes of news- 
paper reading a day. And there are 
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now upwards of 200 books available 
to explain it to you. 

To conelude, may I say that, what- 
ever criticism I have made of pre- 
vious efforts in high school journalism 
has behind it only a spirit of help- 
fulness. The progress of the work 
has been amazing. The quality at- 
tained in high school newspapers in 
so short a time excels the accom- 


plishment of the colleges. The whole 
field contains unusual opportunities 
in several different directions. The 
first steps have been no more waver- 
ing than might be expected. It is 
time, now, I think, to take stock of 
what has been done. The next step 
is standardization that will bring 
the educational respect that the work 
deserves. 


The Connotation of Newspaper Headlines 


By Eumer 


" HEN you stop to think how 

few people read beyond the 
headlines and how much of public 
opinion is made by headlines, you be- 
gin to realize the enormous influence 
exerted by the journalist who sits at 
a desk and writes the headlines,’’ said 
Dr. Glenn Frank, president of th: 
University of Wisconsin and former 
editor of The Century Magazine, in 
an address to the Central Interschol- 
astic Press Association on Nov. 27, 
1925. 

Reenforcing the statement of Dr. 
Frank, the facts compiled in my re- 
cent survey indicate that out of 375 
persons, 192 based their opinions con- 
cerning the day’s news on reading or 
skimming the headlines, 118 on read- 
ing the news stories, and 144 on read- 
ing both the headlines and news 
stories. The majority of those in 
volved in the survey based their 
opinions concerning the day’s news 
on reading or skimming the headlines 
of the daily newspapers. These data, 
in view of the fact that on Dee. 31, 
1926, there were, in the daily and 
Sunday fields alone, 2,546 English 
language newspapers in the United 
States with a net paid circulation of 
60,437 ,005—the total estimated popu- 
lation was at that time 117,135,817— 
and, that the average person, aecord- 


ing to the survey, spends about 32 
minutes daily reading the newspaper, 
attach additional significance to the 
value and importance of headlines in 
the busy life of Americans. They are, 
perhaps, the most potent factor en- 
tering into the formation or direction 
of publie opinion in the United 
States. 

This survey had as its primary 
purpose an attempt to determine, in 
a general way, the influence headlines 
have on public opinion. Neither the 
methodology followed nor the results 
obtained can be scientifically aecu- 
rate, because the social conditions and 
influences entering into such an ex- 
periment are so variable and intangi- 
ble that accurate measurements are 
impossible. Involved in such a study 
are (1) the conditions under which 
the news stories and headlines were 
written (2) the character of the 
readers, (3) the conditions under 
which the newspaper was read, (4) 
the typographical form of the news- 
papers, and (5) popular taste. Fur- 
thermore, the character of the readers 
is sort of a compound made up of 
or conditioned by gregariousness, cli- 
mate, the degree of isolation, the de- 
gree of impulsiveness, sex, age, the 
degree of fatigue, the amount of 
knowledge, suggestibility, the pres- 
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tige of suggestion sources, the degree 

of crowd conditions, the degree of re- 
flectiveness, religion, race, social at- 
titudes, and past experiences or the 
‘*pietures in readers’ heads.”’ 

In this survey, 375 persons were in- 
volved. As to nationality, 363 were 
Americans, 1 Jewish, 2 English, 1 
Irish, 1 Swedish, 1 Seotch, 1 German, 
1 Norse, 1 French, 1 Canadian, 1 Cu- 
ban, and 1 Seotch-English. Geo- 
graphically, 235 were from Gaines- 
ville, Florida, 71 from various other 
cities in Florida. and the remainder 
from Ohio, N. Y., Mass., Tenn., Pa., 
Colo., Idaho, Kansas, Miss., Iowa, 
Calif., N. Dakota, Okla., Conn., 
Minn., D. C., Mich., N. Carolina, Ga., 
Tll., and Ind. 

As to occupation, 139 were stu- 
dents in the University of Florida. 
The non-college people were members 
of seventy-four occupational groups, 
ranging from university presidents to 
policemen. Thirty-six in a third class 
in the survey, had attained such 
prominence as to be listed in Who’s 
Who. The ages ranged from 17 to 
96. Three-hundred were males an: 
75 were females. The average num- 
ber of hours that each person spent 
working daily was 10 1/6. 

With a view to considering these 
elements, the survey, although ob- 
vious discounts must be made and 
certain discrepancies allowed for, has 
answered the following questions: 
how many minutes do you spend 
daily reading the newspaper? Where 
do you read the newspaper, at home, 
on the way to work, or at your place 
of business? When do you read the 
newspaper, morning, noon, or night? 
When do you read the headlines, al- 
ways, occasionally, or never? Do you 
read a headline by starting at the be- 
ginning and reading the first few 
words, the first line, the first few 
lines, or the whole headline? Are your 
opinions concerning the day’s news 
based on reading the headlines, read- 
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ing the news stories, reading both 
the headlines and news stories, skim. 
ming the headlines, or skimming the 
news stories? What is your national. 
ity, occupation, sex, age, residence? 
How many hours do you work per 
day? 

In an effort to determine the ap. 
peals in headlines and stories that 
attracted the readers most, they were 
asked to indicate with a figure the 
order in which headlines or stories 
with the following appeals attracted 
their attention and interest: subtle 
emotions ; emulation or rivalry; pug. 
nacity; sympathy; fear; love; ro. 
mance; coarser emotions; play or 
comics; jealousy; hunting; sex; the 
extraordinary; struggles for supre- 
macy ; mystery ; adventure; children; 
animals; welfare of self; welfare of 
others; athletics; welfare of the na- 
tion ; political affairs ; society ; crime; 
and foreign countries. 

To determine the kind of headline 
the readers liked best in regard to 
length and readibility, two typewrit- 
ten headlines, one six-deck head from 
the N. Y. Times, and one two-deck. 
caps and lower-case head from the 
U. S. Daily, were included in the 
questionnaire. 

In an effort to classify headline 
appeals, it was found, after examin- 
ing approximately 1,000 headlines 
from newspapers published in vari 
ous parts of the United States, that 
they resolved themselves into the 
following groups: (1) admiration 
of prominent persons, places, and 
things; (2) sex and romance; (3) 
curiousity, the unusual, novel, mys- 
terious, or extraordinary; (4) con- 
tests for supremacy; (5) the intellec- 
tual; (6) group or occupational in- 
terests; (7) national welfare; (8) 
and love or sympathy. These appeals 
of news-story headlines were grouped 
in this manner after Bleyer’s fashion 
in his types, in an attempt to locate 
or isolate the motivation or drives 
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that compel people to assume their 
places in the social, economic, reli- 
gious, moral, and political order of 
the world. Otherwise, we would be- 
come entangled in the controversy 
over instincts, emotions, and senti- 
ments. If we can ascertain by this 
method or some other method, what 
reader-interest really is, then we can 
proceed to edit newspapers on the 
basis of a scientific knowledge of 
what people want, rather than on an 
intuitive knowledge of what they 
want. 

Public opinion, in the formation of 
which it is evident that headline read- 
ing plays such an important part, is, 
according to Bernays, ‘‘the ill-de- 
fined, mereurial and changeable 
group of individual judgments,’” or, 
according to Sir Robert Peel, ‘“‘that 
compound of folly, weakness, pre- 
judice, wrong feeling, right feel- 
ing, obstinacy, and newspaper para- 
graphs.’’? It is considered by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, one of our leading 
sociologists, as one of the three ‘‘radi- 
ant points of social control.’’* 


The remaining two points, law and 
belief, further complicate the forces 
governing the formation of public 
opinion. The formation of public 
opinion, in so far as the newspaper is 
concerned, depends largely, the sur- 
vey would seem to indicate, on the 
reading or skimming of headlines. If 
all things are equal, our problem re- 
solves itself into a consideration of 
readers, reader-interest, and the qual- 
ity of reading matter. 

Perhaps socialization is the highest 
moral tone that a newspaper can 
strike. ‘‘Socialization,’’ according to 


1 Bernarys, E. L., Crystallizing Public 
Opinion. 

2Quoted by Lippmann, Walter, in 
Public Opinion, p. 197. 

8 Social Control. 

Fundamentals of Social Psychology, 
p. 229. 
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Professor E. S. Bogardus, ‘‘is the cli- 
max of intersocial stimulation.’’* It 
is ‘‘the process whereby individuals 
unconsciously and consciously learn 
to act, feel, and think dependably to- 
gether but not necessarily alike in be- 
half of human welfare outside their 
own, and in so doing experience in- 
trinsic changes involving an increas- 
ing degree of social self-control, of 
social responsibility, and of personal 
enrichment and expansion.’’> Gen- 
uine socialization and a sound demo- 
cracy depend upon a genuine and 
sound public opinion. But the two 
things that must be understood be- 
fore the mechanism of public opinion 
can be understood, are the nature of 
the people whose integrated opinions 
go together to build up _ public 
opinion and the nature of the 
materials upon which the public’s 
opinions are based. The nature of 
the materials, in this case, is the na- 
ture of the newspaper. The nature 
of the readers that comprise the pub- 
lie whose opinions amalgamate into 
public opinion, is next in considera- 
tion. 

Man does not, and never has lived 
in a vacuum. Man is a bundle of 
potential responses, by virtue of his 
stimulus-response mechanism, con- 
stantly providing and responding to 
stimuli. Man originally was endowed 
with certain trophistic and _ reflex 
characteristics which are found in 
the lower animals. His impulses were 
unorganized and he possessed certain 
ready-made physical coordinations. 
His most valuable native equipment 
was his capacity to receive and re- 
spond to stimuli. Man’s progress can 
be measured in terms of his progress 
in organizing his responses. 

Man first lived with his family. He 
learned that by cooperating with 
other families, he had a better chance 


5 Ibid, p. 229. 
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of surviving the attacks of aboriginal 
hordes. Consequently, we find that 
men united into groups, clans, sects, 
tribes, states, nations, ete. All the 
while, men were adjusting themselves 
to others and to their environment, 
they were doing things—responding. 
People imitated the responses of 
others, in their efforts at self-preser- 
vation, and the result was what Sum- 
ner called ‘‘folkways.’’ After gene- 
rations of a natural modification of 
these folkways, they took the form of 
customs, habits, or mores. But as life 
became more complex, mores became 
impractical as a means of meeting the 
more complex situations, and hence 
thinking became essential in the ad- 
justment process. 


Man’s habitual nature took care of 
him for generations, but as interso- 
cial stimulations multiplied, his effec- 
tive, cognitive, and social nature as- 
sisted him. The most important fac- 
tors in man’s social development 
probably have been communication, 
suggestion, and native and acquired 
interests. Suggestion is ‘‘a great 
class of phenomena typified by the 
abrupt entrance from without into 
consciousness of an idea or image 
which becomes a part of the stream 
of thought, and tend to produce the 
muscular and volitional efforts which 
ordinarily follow upon its presence.’”* 

‘‘Tmitation is the normal resultant 
of suggestion.’’’ Native interests are 
fairly well understood, while acquired 
interests depend upon man, the order 
in which he lives, and the changes in 
this order. Communication, the 
means whereby organic forms of life 
are enabled to influence and stimulate 
one another and thus to convert the 
primeval forest into the highly spe- 
cialized and complex state of things 


6 Psychology, vol. 2. 
7 Bogardus, E. S., Fundamentals of 
Social Psychology. 


today, is provided for in a large meas. 
ure by the newspaper. 

Without the newspaper we would 
be deprived of one of the most econ. 
venient ways of bringing to millions, 
knowledge of current history, a clear 
picture of the course of events, sug. 
gestions for building up information, 
stimuli to thought, and methods o{ 
arriving at sound judgments. J] 
these would be impossible, and hence 
organized world progress could never 
exist, without a common means of 
promoting a thorough understanding 
resulting from the communicating of 
ideas, for as Woodrow Wilson said at 
the Paris Conference, ‘‘If I cannot 
correspond with you, if I cannot 
learn your minds....I cannot be 
your friend, and if the world is to re- 
main a body of friends it must have 
the means of friendship, the means 
of constant friendly intercourse.’” 

Communication depends largely on 
words. The origin of communication 
is traceable to three fields, facial ex- 
pression, natural gestures, and natu- 
ral sounds. Words are the means by 
which the unseen environment is re- 
ported to us by newspaper writers. 
‘* After all, words are only shells for 
thoughts. Words, alone, but scratch 
the surface. To give so much thought 
to the form is to kill the thought it- 
self. No writer can think original 
thoughts and write humdrum copy. 
Any writer or even a mere novice, 
however, can assemble colorful, rich, 
meaty words which, woven into copy, 
will lend a certain lustre. But the 
copy, if devoid of an original thought, 
is ‘as sounding brass or tinkling cym- 
bals’.’’® Words are vehicles of mean- 
ing and thought, and like money, 
they represent value. Used and used, 


8 Quoted by Bogardus in Fundamen- 
tals of Social Psychology, p. 121. 

9 Printers’ 
“Why Pick on the Poor Writer,’’ by C. 
S. Knapp. 


Ink, October 22, 1925, 
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and often prostituted by those un- 
skilled in working with them, words 
may connote certain meanings today 
and evoke other images tomorrow. 
‘“Everyone,’” said Viscount Bryce, 
“is of course predisposed to see 
things in some particular light by his 
previous education, habits of mind, 
accepted dogmas, religious or social 
affinities, notions of his own personal 
interest. No event, no speech, or 
article ever falls on perfectly virgin 
soil; the reader or listener is always 
more or less biased already. When 
some important event happens, which 
calls for the formation of a view, 
these pre-existing habits, dogmas, af- 
finities help to determine the impres- 
sion which each man experiences, and 
so are factors in the view he 
forms.”’ 

With the use of words came dis- 
cussion. The ‘‘ecake of custom’’ was 
broken. Opposing beliefs, attitudes, 
prejudices, ignorance, dogmas, and 
petty animosities were brought into 
full comparison. Discussion is one of 
the foremost agencies in promoting 
diseussion. Out of discussion came 
accomodation which is the uniting 
of mental attitudes into a new and 
greater cultural whole. Accomodation 
involves naturalization, ethnic assim- 
ilation, biological assimilation, and 
acculturation. The ultimate end of 
discussion is, then, that homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups, if rational 
thinking is stimulated, will be enabled 
to incorporate the finest treasures of 
the race into a sphere of useful deve- 
lopment. The climax of this develop- 
ment is socialization, and it is per- 
haps not too ideal to propose that the 
best service a newspaper can render 
is to contribute to the socialization of 
its readers. 

The ideas which the words we read 
evoke constitute most of the data up- 


10 American Commonwealth, vol. 2, p. 
76. 


on which our opinions are based. Our 
thinking is disturbed by three condi- 
tions: (1) the internal disorder of the 
mind; (2) the external disorder of 
the mind; and (3) the mental frame 
of the writer who brings word stimuli 
to our minds. The writer interprets 
or reports the unseen environment 
for us through the mote in his own 
eye and the blind spots in his mind. 
There is no assurance that the same 
word will evoke the same image in the 
reader’s mind as it did in the re- 
porter’s. If such were the case, com- 
munication with the understanding 
would be possible. 


In these times, the mind is sub- 
jected from without to the pressing 
and distracting influences of a me- 
chanistie and industrialized age. It 
is on the margin of emotional flicker- 
ing constantly. Attention relaxes. 
Environment is conducive to any- 
thing but rational thinking. ‘‘If the 
comparatively simple conditions of a 
laboratory can so readily flatten out 
discrimination, what must be the ef- 
fect of city life?.... Yet if the beat 
of a metronome will depress intelli- 
gence, what do eight or twelve hours 
of noise, odor, and heat in a factory, 
or day upon day among chattering 
typewriters and telephone bells and 
slamming doors, do to the political 
judgments formed on the basis of 
newspapers read in street cars and 
subways?....The life of the city 
dweller lacks solitude, silence, ease. 
The nights are noisy and ablaze. The 
people of a city are assaulted by in- 
cessant sound, now violent and jag- 
ged, now falling into unfinished 
rhythms, but endless and remorseless. 
Under modern industrialism thought 
goes on in a bath of noise.’""* Then 
what wonder is it that amid all the 
economic distractions pounding. at 
minds under high pressure, newspa- 


11 Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion, 
p. 72-73. 
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pers with headlines supercharged 
with emotional connotation must flash 
like an electric sign or clap like a 
thunderbolt to attract attention ? 

The internal disorder in people’s 
minds is due to emotional conflicts 
arising out of economic strife, pre- 
judices, class feeling, lack of educa- 
tion, religious and social rivalry, un- 
dernourishment, uncertainties, disat- 
isfactions, ete. 


‘‘Thus the environment with which 
our publie opinions deal is refracted 
in many ways,’’ says Lippmann, ‘‘by 
censorship and privacy at the source, 
by physical and social barriers at the 
other end, by scanty attention, by 
poverty of language, by distraction, 
by unconscious constellations of feel- 
ing, by wear and tear, violence, mono- 
tony. These limitations upon our ac- 
cess to that environment combine 
with the obscurity and complexity of 
the facts themselves to thwart clear- 
ness and justice of perception, to sub- 
stitute misleading fictions for work- 
able ideas, and to deprive us of ade- 
quate checks upon those who con- 
sciously try to mislead.’’!* 

1. Good headline writing is just 
as important—if not more important 
—as good news writing. 

2. Good headline writing — not 
headlines—is a part of good litera- 
ture, and the prerequisites for the 
writing of good headlines are identi- 
eal with those for the writing of good 
literature. 

3. The writing of headlines to 
meet mechanical stipulations is an 
elementary part of the process of 
writing headlines to inform readers 
with a consciousness on the part of 
the copyreader. of the influence of the 
headline on the social nature of the 
readers. 

4. The use of short headline words 
charged with emotional connotation 
is an art and it should receive more 
diligent study. 

12 Ibid, p. 76. 


5. As to length of headlines, the 
majority preferred a two-deck head 
to a six-deck head. If this apparent 
fact is to be taken as true, and if two. 
deck heads were to replace the six. 
deck and four-deck heads in a 48. 
page edition of the N. Y. Times, 140 
column inches or approximately 7 
columns of space would be available 
for other purposes. This would alter 
newspaper economics. 


6. As to readability, the majority 
preferred the two-deck, caps and 
lower-case head to the six-deck head 
with the first, third, and fifth deck in 
eaps. This would seem to indicate 
that caps and lower-case heads are 
most desired by readers involved in 
the survey. Too many decks confuse 


both the headline writer and the 
reader. 


7. The bulky newspapers and deep 


headlines are perhaps responsible for 
the skimming and aimless reading of 
newspapers. 

8. Shorter and better headlines 
will have an effect on society. It 
will cure paragraphesis. As Professor 
E. A. Ross said, ‘‘The jaded nerves 
are kept on the perpetual thrill, and, 
looking always for something wonder- 
ful to turn up, the deluded reader 
goes on and on like a donkey reaching 
for the shelf of oats tied on the end 
of his wagon pole. Moreover, the con- 
stant flitting from topie to topic 
brings upon the confirmed newspaper 
reader what we may call paragraphe- 
sis, i. e., inability to hold the mind on 
a subject for any length of time. 
Reading so inimical to poise, self-con- 
trol, and mental concentration as the 
sensational newspaper should be cut 
down to the minimum.’’ 

9. The following comments on the 
questionnaires, made by prominent 
persons, suggest certain things: | 
skim papers for important happen- 
ings; I read the first few words of 2 
headline, and if interested, the first 
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few lines, depending on the article; I 
skim the heads as fast as possible; I 
read the headlines long enough to size 
up the matter, and if interested, I 
read until I loose interest; I read the 
news in my own professional field 
when and wherever found.”’ 

It would seem, then, that the 
methods used by advertising men 
might well be applied to selling news. 
The advertising departments of our 
metropolitan newspapers have un- 
limited scientific data on file concern- 
ing the market in their area. The edi- 
torial departments have no data re- 
lative to the kind of news their 
readers want, and the result is, in the 
scramble to give the people what the 
editors think the readers want, that 
metropolitan readers get a volumi- 
nous daily newspaper, comparable in 
length to the average novel. Adver- 
tising departments of good newspa- 
pers know what potential buyers will 
likely purchase, and their advertising 
sells. Editing is haphazard and in- 
tuitive. Editing and news writing 
based on the scientific methods of ad- 
vertising would probably not increase 
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circulation, but they would have 
a far-reaching effect on American 
thinking. In the final analysis, the 
editorial influence of the newspaper 
as a socializing agent is equally as 
important as the financial balance in 
the circulation and advertising de- 
partments. 


10. Efforts to detect reader-interest 
indicated that stories and headlines 
with the following appeals attracted 
readers in the order named: (1) wel- 
fare of the nation; (2) political af- 
fairs; (3) subtle emotions; (4) ath- 
leties; (5) the extraordinary; (6) 
hunting; (7) sympathy; (8) welfare 
of self; (9) and crime. 


A scientific selection of news on the 
basis of marketing and advertising 
principles, is advisable. This scienti- 
fic selection would necessitate con- 
crete facts about the reader—what he 
wants to read and what he can read 
intelligently—just as in the case of 
the successful producer who knows 
what his potential consumers will 
want and what they will be able to 
pay or buy. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. T. J. 


One year ago the membership of the as- 
sociation was 55. It was found that if the 
association intended to carry on its pro- 
gram and build up THE JoURNALISM BUL- 
LETIN more revenue would be necessary. 
Rather than raise the dues it was de- 
cided to change collection of dues from 
a school year basis to a calendar year 
basis and levy an extra $3 from active 
members already paid up. 

Consequently the year now being 
closed starts the association on a calen- 
dar year basis. Your secretary, acting 
upon the advice of the convention, con- 
ducted a canvas for memberships among 


, 331 teachers listed in the directory num- 


ber of the BuLLETIN who had not been ac- 
tive and paid up for two years. As a re- 
sult of the campaign 35 new members 
were added to our rolls. 


From among the 93 memberships paid 
during the pasts two years total mem- 
bership dues were brought up to exactly 
100 during 1927. While there are a few 
who paid twice during 1927 this brings 
the present membership to the highest 
point it has been, within the knowledge 
of your secretary. 

I wish to thank the members for their 
generous response to the two letters sent 
out last spring. The outlook for 1928 is 
much brighter than it looked one year 
ago. Seventeen members have already 
been placed on the rolls for 1928, eight 
being new members who responded to an- 
other year before us and I would like to 
see the active membership roll go well 
above the 100 mark. 

The efforts of this office have been con- 
centrated upon increasing our active roll 
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during the year with the hope that an in- 
crease in dues, suggested last year, would 
not be necessary. The outlook is more 
promising but still not satisfactory. If 
the more ambitious program for the BuL- 
LETIN can be shouldered to a greater ex- 
tent by the A. A. S. D. J. we may be re- 
lieved enough to make our way more 
successfully. 

Of every membership fee of $3, $2 goes 
toward the JouRNALISM BULLETIN Sub- 
scription. The 100 memberships for 1927 
brought $300. Mr. Murphy submitted the 
bill for the November ButLietin alone, 
amounting to $298. Of course this in- 
cludes a good portion of sample copies 
sent out for promotion work, which he 
deems advisable. 

I should like to call the attention of 
all heads of departments, schools and 
courses to the library subscription price 
of $2 per year. If each should take a 
library subscription the total number of 
copies would be increased and the pro- 
portional cost would be reduced. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
JOURNALISM 
December 27, 1927 


Receipts 


Balance reported on hand 
at last convention ___._$ 8.90 
Additional amount not 
included in report_--- 
100 annual dues received 
for 1927 
2 annual 
scriptions 


75.00 


300.00 
library 


$387.90 $387.90 


Expenditures 


500 mimeo _ programs 
(1926) 

Pres. M. G. Osborn (let- 
ters, stamps, 

Pres. M. G. Osborn, tele- 
grams 

Feb. 26, Letters to mem- 
bers, stamps, mimeo, 
mailing 

May 5, mailing 
postage 

May 6, L. W. Murphy 
(Pd. on Jour. Bulletin 


letters, 


Aug. 27, Postage, tele 
phone, telegrams 

Sept. 23, Stamps 

Nov. 26, Postage 

Dec. 22, Mimeo program, 
letter, postage 

Dec. 22. 1926 printed pro- 
grams and stationery_ 

Dec. 24, Stenographic 
help, addressing, etc._- 


$216.53 $216.53 


$171.37 


JoHN O. Srmon, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Balance on hand 


NEW OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected for 
1928 at the Iowa City conventions: 

America Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism: A. L. Stone 
(Montana), President; Allen Sinclair 
Will (Columbia), vice president; J. W. 
Brumm (Michigan), secretary-treasurer;: 
L. W. Murphy (Illinois) editor; W. G. 
Bleyer (Wisconsin), member of the 
Council on Education. 

American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism: G. M. Hyde (Wisconsin), 
president; John E. Drewry (Georgia), 
vice-president; John O. Simmons (Syra- 
cuse), secretary-treasurer; E. M. John- 
son (Minnesota), and Frank L Mott 
(lowa), additional members of the Exe- 
cutive committee. 

The 1928 convention will be held at 
Michigan. 


IN THE MARCH NUMBER 

The March number of THE JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY will include convention papers 
on Some Semi-Journalistic Opportunities 
for Women in Journalism, by Genevieve 
Boughner; A Survey of Instruction in 
Journalism, by Willard G. Bleyer; What 
Shall We Do About High School Journa- 
lism, by George H. Gallup; The New 
York Tabloids, by Douglas W. Miller; 
Survey of Country Correspondence in 
Iowa Community Weeklies, by Frank L 
Mott; articles on the influence of the 
newspaper from the point of view of 4 
medical man, W. A. Newman orland, Chi- 
cago; and the research work of the jour- 
nalism student, by Dean Eric W. Allen 
of the University of Oregon. 
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